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time ago news reached this country that the 
Italian forces were entering Addis Ababa, the war correspondent 
English newspaper concluded his despatch with the sentence 
has conquered the savage Abyssinians the Normans 
conquered the savage Anglo-Saxons 1066.” The laudable 
but misguided attempt journalist find one the few 
episodes our early history with which his readers would cer- 
tainly familiar parallel contemporary event inter- 
national significance does not call for comment before learned 
differs only its crudity from the view sometimes expressed 
historians repute. Only last year distinguished French 
historian depicted the Anglo-Saxons race barbarians who 
were rescued from ignorance and savagery their Norman 
one will deny that England many respects 
contrasts strongly with contemporary continental states, but the 
differences are not explained assuming that the English 
were uncultured race, for there had developed this country 
civilisation characterised peculiarities which stand out more 
clearly the light recent research. 

Among the features which distinguished England King 
Edward’s day from contemporary French-speaking lands across 
the Channel one the most prominent doubt the absence 
anything that can called organised feudalism. Though 
there were, side side with numerous thegns and men humbler 
rank who had lord other than the king, thegns and others 
bound commendation earls, great churchmen and other 

Paper read before the Medieval Section the Anglo-American Historical 
Conference July 1936. Certain passages then omitted through lack time 
are included here through the courtesy the Save one two 
instances, works published within the last few years only are cited the footnotes 
which have been added. 

Such the impression left pp. 318-20 Ferdinand Lot’s Les 
Invasions germaniques (Payot, 
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magnates, elaborate scheme dependent tenures had de- 
veloped England. The practice whereby great landowners 
leased portions their estates goes back doubt remote 
times, but when charters which kings and bishops made 
grants thegns and others the late Old English period are 
examined, the services rendered the recipient, set 
out with any degree precision, differ fundamentally from those 
the post-Conquest tenant knight’s service. The duty 
escort, which doubt what meant the lex equitandi 
Bishop Oswald’s memorandum addressed King Edgar, was 
likewise incident the commonest feudal tenures, but 
whereas charter enfeoffment determines the amount 
military service which the recipient owes his lord return 
for the land granted him, nowhere any suggestion 
that thegn’s military service was due respect estate 
which the king any other lord has given Thegn and 
peasant alike were under the obligation serve war when 
called upon the king so, but the obligations the 
thegn, whether was the king’s thegn the thegn some 
other magnate, was personal one, the outcome his rank, 
and the responsibilities the peasantry time war were 
governed the customs the shires which they lived. The 
lord might under the obligation lead his contingent com- 
prising thegns and peasant warriors equipped and supported 
the peasants who cultivated his estates, but cannot said 
that army service was due anyone save the king. Not even 
the housecarles, who and after the reign Cnut formed the 
bodyguards the king and great earls, owed military service 
return for the lands granted them. Unlike the thegns, drengs 
and armed peasants, these housecarles were trained warriors, and 
such resembled the continental knights, but the only recorded 
attempt introduce into England the practice fighting 
horseback had proved even less successful than the attempt 
familiarise Englishmen with castle-building. The remarks 
Professor Stenton his English Feudalism leave with the 
impression that hardly possible speak any trend towards 
feudalism England before 1066. The so-called feudalism 
Oswaldslaw proves illusory, and the growth seignorial 
jurisdiction, springing not from the feudal principle that lord 
with tenants entitled hold court for them, but from express 
royal grant, scarcely regarded feudal tendency. 


The Firet Century English Feudalism (Oxford, 
1932), 
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From this point view, the Norman Conquest, replacing the 
vast mass the English landowners French aristocracy 
holding lands terms that were alien English tradition, 
constitutes one the most sudden and far-reaching revolutions 
that this island has witnessed. Though has been demon- 
strated that English feudalism was mere reproduction that 
the duchy Normandy, few insular peculiarities appear 
traceable Anglo-Saxon custom. There seems little room 
for doubt that enfeoffments for knight’s service were normally, 
even under the first Norman kings, hereditary character, and 
the most exceptional feature the episcopal land-grant 1085 
printed Mr. like the life-tenancy mentioned 
early Evesham may regarded evidence the 
persistence western England the English practice making 
leases for one more lives. least arguable that the 
widely scattered estates the Norman period came into being 
not the result deliberate policy designed for the advantage 
the Crown the magnates, but because such estates were 
common England the eve the Conquest. The identi- 
fication the chevaler with the Old English cniht, retainer 
attached the personal service nobleman,” directs atten- 
tion conception the Norman knight which has tended 
obscured but the inclusion this English word terminology 
which almost wholly French cannot regarded evidence 
the survival native institution. Finally, the argument, 
successfully refuted Round, that Norman military tenure was 
based five-hide unit, and was developed unbroken 
continuity from Anglo-Saxon obligations, seems, view the 
emphasis which Professor Stenton has laid upon the gradualness 
the evolution the conception feodum unius militis, 
lose what little interest may yet have retained. 

While recent feudal studies have thus emphasised the con- 
trast between the territorial aristocracy before and after the 
Norman Conquest, the essential continuity the substructure 
the social order underlined Domesday Book subjected 
still further analysis and its evidence brought into line with 
Old English material and the charters and surveys the twelfth 
century. Mr. Jolliffe’s work emphasises both the 
freedom the primitive English communities and the survival 


Hist. Rev., vol. pp. 353 

Stenton, op. cit., 135. 

Jolliffe, Pre-Feudal The Jutes (Oxford, 1933). 
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into the Middle Ages customs which are claimed have 
originated remote times. the south and west—in the old 
West Saxon shires and English Mercia—the free ceorls who must 
originally have formed the bulk the population had tended 
lose the late Old English period their economic, not their 
personal independence, and the Norman manor these parts 
can have differed little from the English institution which 
that name was applied the Domesday scribes. The villanus 
Domesday is, know, tunesman; the term villanus 
equated with ceorl the Leges Henrici Primi, and must seek 
the explanation the unfreedom the villein Bracton’s age 
elsewhere than the events 1066. Perhaps may assume 
certain tightening manorial control the twelfth century, 
but Henry extension royal jurisdiction, carrying with 
the requirement that rigid distinction should drawn between 
the free and the unfree tenement, the assimilation Roman 
Civil Law, and the disappearance the ancient wergilds, must 
have been powerful factors the evolution thirteenth-century 
villeinage. Whether not the Norman lord was content with 
what found the south and west, seems have been 
powerless against the strength local custom the north and 
east. Though has been argued recently! that the Scandi- 
navian settlers the Danelaw did more than apply their 
own terminology institutions which they took over from 
their Anglian predecessors, the weight the evidence, con- 
tinually amassing, points unquestionably the ninth-century 
settlement the origin the peculiar freedom Danelaw 
society. The free character the social organisation the 
northern Danelaw the eleventh century and the survival into 
the twelfth century free peasant population scarcely touched 
seignorial encroachment have been revealed Professor 
Stenton’s works this part the country. Professor Douglas 
has recently added his earlier work medieval East Anglia 
edition highly important collection documents relating 
Bury St. Edmunds,? and Dr. West has edited the cartulary 
Benet Holme.* Both illustrate the long persistence 
features which distinguished East Anglia 1066, and the con- 


Medieval History presented Salter (Oxford, 1934). 

Feudal Documents from the Abbey Bury St. Edmunds (British Academy 
Records the Social and Economic History England and Wales, vol. 
1932). 

The Eleventh- and Twelfth-Century Sections the Cartulary St. Benet 
Holme (Norfolk Record Society, vols, and 
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trast between the Danelaw and the rest the country reflected 
degree the Inquest the Templars 1185 recently 
edited Miss parts the southern Danelaw such 
Cambridgeshire the immediate effects the Conquest are much 
more marked, but even here the free peasant population and 
unmanorialised villages 1066 were not wholly obliterated and 
can traced later times.? exaggeration say that 
all recent work emphasises the lack uniformity Old English 
rural economy and the persistence later times local diverg- 
ences scarcely affected the Norman Conquest. 

When recall that these deeply rooted divergences social 
organisation survived even beyond the twelfth century, and that 
the ancient legal peculiarities reflected the Leges Henrici 
Primi gave way only before the extension royal jurisprudence 
Henry reign, may ask whether the localism the late 
Old English period can have weakened the monarchy that 
age any considerable extent. This monarchy comprising the 
whole England was but recent creation, for though Athelstan 
and Edmund had during parts their reigns governed directly 
the entire country, doubt whether can speak permanent 
unification until the last the line Scandinavian rulers 
York had been expelled 954. The wide measure autonomy 
which King Edgar conceded his subjects the Danelaw 
might regarded temporary concession men only recently 
brought under the sway the West Saxon dynasty, but the 
reappearance Watling Street the boundary between the 
Anglo-Scandinavian population and the rest the country 
the occasion Swegn Forkbeard’s invasion 1013 ominous. 
The men the south regarded the northerners arrogant 
barbarians, and required the intervention popular 
ecclesiastic secure for King Harold the temporary sub- 
mission the Northumbrians; but Harold was upstart, 
and justice the monarchy should remembered that 
Edward the Confessor had been able impose upon the 
Northumbrians Earl Tostig, whom they endured for whole 


Records the Templars England the Twelfth Century (British Academy 
Records Social and Economic History, vol. rx, 1935). 

Miss Dodwell, M.A., research student Bedford College (London), has 
studied some detail the distribution the free peasantry the southern 
Danelaw and the social structure this region, but yet her conclusions have 
not been published. 

The significance the passages Edgar’s fourth code which reveal the 
extraordinary deference with which addresses his Danish subjects was first 
pointed out Professor Stenton The Danes England Acad., 1927), 
pp. 
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decade. The strength the late Old English monarchy might, 
indeed, under-estimated. With remarkable frequency the 
English kings the tenth and eleventh centuries promul- 
gated new laws assemblies their counsellors, and their long 
codes compare very favourably with the meagre evidence 
legislative activity the century between 1066 and the pro- 
mulgation the Assize Clarendon. The last word has yet 
said regarding the position the English earl and the ques- 
tion whether the late Old English earldoms were fact source 
weakness the Crown. The exact extent these earldoms 
never easy determine, and their boundaries were evidently 
variable. For this reason alone seems unwise argue that 
they represent more ancient racial divisions, and the earldoms 
had become more less hereditary 1066, none the less 
true that the king and his witan still conferred the office, and 
that both Earl Godwin and Earl Leofwin owed their advance- 
ment solely the favour King Cnut. the exercise his 
functions, both military and administrative, the earl was 
public official; the force which led was part national 
army and the courts which was nominal president were, 
unlike the court great honour the twelfth century, public 
national courts. was not necessarily the greatest land- 
owner the shire which formed part his earldom, and the 
royal demesne was widely scattered over the country. every 
shire there were numerous thegns and men humbler rank who 
had lord save the king. are driven the conclusion 
that the sheriff was part the official and part the king’s, 
must yet recognise that the king could bestow sheriffdoms 
upon members his own household and that the sheriff appears 
origin royal reeve. There is, moreover, increasing 
tendency regard the hundred innovation the tenth 
century, evolved out district centring royal tun and 
administered royal This administrative division, 
would appear, did not originate the ancient grouping 
hides into hundreds traceable the eighth century and perhaps 
even the seventh, but was, Miss Cam observes, organised 
from above with royal rather than popular 

Another important innovation imposed from above reflected 
the list known the Burghal where round numbers 


and the Manor). 

The Burghal Hidage seems clearly belong the reign Edward the 
Elder, and not that his father (see Professor Tait’s discussion Medieval 
English Borough, Manchester 1936, pp. seg.), but probable that Alfred, 
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hides are allocated for the maintenance certain fortresses 
Wessex, English Mercia and Essex. far-reaching scheme 
military and fiscal reorganisation seems the consequence 
the strengthening the West Saxon monarchy under Edward 
the Elder. the end the tenth century the English evolved 
national land tax—Danegeld—and evident that the govern- 
ment was competent modify, when need arose, the ancient 
assessment resting wide areas. From whatever angle 
viewed, the fiscal system the late Old English period seems 
not merely advanced but unique, and clear that the 
Conquest led break fiscal history. The royal revenue 
increased under William but new sources were tapped. 
The Domesday assessment substantially that the Confessor’s 
day. The blanch assay, the author the Dialogus Scac- 
cario goes back Saxon times, and until the intro- 
duction the Exchequer the financial department the Normans 
cannot have differed materially from that King Edward. 
Professor Tout’s contention that there was storehouse 
thesaurus distinct from the camera there are and 
seems that the only important change which accompanied 
the Conquest was the abandonment English terminology. 
the Continent, the staff the financial department con- 


sisted members the royal household, and the English house- 
hold had many points common with those continental 


Mr. Hodgkin (History the Anglo-Saxons, Oxford, 1935, vol. pp. 
585-90) and others have argued, was largely responsible for the construction 
elaborate system boroughs for the defence Wessex. 

Ed. Hughes, Crump and Johnson, pp. 66, 67, compare pp. 32, 33. 

Such the improbability that Edward could carry all his treasure about 
with him, the fact that Henry called the Treasurer the reign had 
property Winchester before 1066, and perhaps the existence the blanch 
assay. The tradition recorded Hoveden (sub an. 1066) that King Edward was 
one occasion confronted the devil seated the money piled the 
royal treasury interesting, though not regarded historical evidence, but 
occurs older and better source than the Seint Aedward Rei, 
written not earlier than 1236 and probably some years later, which Tout (Chapters 
Medieval Administrative History, vol, pp. strangely cites proof that 
the eve the Norman Conquest the English king still literally stored his 
money his rejects tradition, incompatible with this 
view, preserved the Ramsey Chronicle the ground that the source late 
monastic and therefore though was all probability 
written 1170. seems doubtful whether Dr. Poole’s remarks 
the Twelfth Century, pp. seq.) are intended imply that fresh 
the treasury the storehouse the camera, came into being result the 
Conquest. Larson thought that there was treasury Winchester 
early the reign Cnut, and that remained Winchester till the Conquest 
and was continued there the (The King’s Household England 
before the Norman Conquest, 131), 
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potentates, though, Larson showed some years ago, there are 
important differences. the traditional chiefs the Teutonic 
king’s household, the seneschal, the marshal, the chamberlain 
and the butler, hear but little before the tenth century,” 
but and after that century meet fairly frequently with 
royal butlers, chamberlains and seneschals. administrative 
development England drew upon the experience more than 
one part Europe. The office staller, which was clearly 
very important the eve the Conquest, does not correspond 
exactly either that marshal constable, and was, 
seems, borrowed from Scandinavia. Another innovation 
Cnut’s reign—not, however, permanent character—is the 
position enjoyed Earl who might regarded 
the precursor the later chief justiciars. 

Whether the title cancellarius was King Edward’s day 
borne the chief the clerks the chapel still matter 
doubt, but there can question that the office existed, and 
there every reason believe that several holders were 
rewarded with bishoprics. The existence organised scrip- 
can traced back the reign Athelstan, and 1066 
the department had reached advanced stage development. 
The Conqueror, having duke the Normans comparable 
institution, took over King Edward’s chancery together with its 
most notable contribution the science government, the 
sealed writ. This “highly developed document,” which, 
Mr. Galbraith observes, clearly the product long estab- 
lished well highly organised chancery,” was drawn 
the vernacular and authenticated with wax seal. goes 
back the tenth century, not the age Alfred, and has 
long history after the Conquest. Documents drawn 
diploma form, whether authenticated autograph crosses 
not, became increasingly rare; but the writ, composed exclusively 
Latin after transitory stage which bilingual writs were 
issued, was the fons origo later English diplo- 
matic forms—of charters, Letters Patent and Letters 
The hanging double seal wax which King Edward attached 
his vernacular writs appears have been his own peculiar 
invention, and though was probably adapted from the leaden 
bullae the popes, England has, Dr. Poole observes, 


Galbraith, Public Records (Oxford, 1934), 19. Compare the same 
remarks Literacy the Medieval English Kings (Brit, Acad., 1935), 
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the distinction inventing the double seal pendent, the pro- 
totype the Great Seal all the ages the early 
ninth century King Cenwulf Mercia had used leaden seal, 
which, owing the substitution circular for horizontal 
legend, might described cross between papal bull and 
English coin, but seems have had imitators. Already 
the ninth century the seal was used England close docu- 
ment affixing it, much was done later times Letters 
Close, strip parchment threaded through holes after the 
document had been these early examples sealing 
sur simple queue the seal presumably authenticated the docu- 
ment, besides ensuring the secrecy its contents, and the use 
the seal for purposes authentication is, has been pointed 
out, implied passage the writings King Alfred. Further, 
the problem providing authentic document for those who 
had seal was solved the invention the cirograph 
indenture, generally tripartite, the earliest surviving example 
which dates—significantly—from the early tenth century.” 
From the point view administrative development, the late 
Old English period was undoubtedly rich achievement: the 
writ and the seal pendent are contributions the civilisation 
western Europe scarcely less important than the Era the 
Incarnation which was the discovery Englishmen Bede’s 

Though the issue diplomatic documents the vernacular 
contrasts strongly with continental usage, strictly line 
with earlier development England, for the English had acquired 
early date the habit expressing themselves writing 
the mother tongue. the opening the seventh century 
the earliest Kentish code laws was promulgated the ver- 
nacular, and before the end the century Northumbria had 
produced the earliest Old English poetry. From the beginning 
the ninth century, charters, wills and other documents were 
being drafted Old and the literary labours King 
Alfred undoubtedly stimulated the use the vernacular. Notable 
the achievement the age Alfred, does not compare 
brilliance with the literary movement the late tenth century 
and the early eleventh, which dominated abbot 
Eynsham. This, generally agreed, the golden age Old 

Poole, Seals and Documents, first published 1919, reprinted 
Studies Chronology and History (Oxford, 1934, pp. 90-111), 

Poole, Chronicles and Annals (Oxford, 1926), 26, 

considerable number these texts have been re-edited Miss 


Harmer Historical the Ninth and Tenth Centuries, 
bridge, 1914) and Miss Whitelock Wills, Cambridge, 1930), 
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English prose-writing, and Mr. Sisam’s recent work 
Catholic Homilies has served emphasise how practical were 
the aims which this scholar had view. The homilies and 
translations age, which continued transcribed 
and employed the succeeding period, were designed meet 
the needs rustic priests who knew but little Latin, and the 
cultured laity. Byrhtferth Ramsey, whose writings give him 
place second only that the Venerable Bede the history 
Anglo-Saxon designed his Manual, written 1011, 
meet the needs young clerks and the upland 
clergy—this important work was first edited the late 
Crawford? 1929. Historians preoccupied with the dismal 
wars Ethelred’s reign have been slow appreciate the signifi- 
cance the vernacular culture the late Old English period. 
Yet must affect our conception Church history, for the men 
who strove for the education the secular clergy and the observ- 
ance clerical celibacy were reformers the front The 
mere existence great writers—and was one who took 
artist’s pleasure all the little things that make for good 
writing age intellectual enlightenment, and the 
patronage which great laymen extended letters indicates the 
spread culture beyond the ranks the clergy. thought 
that the famous Book Old English Poetry, recently 
reproduced was written for patron, the 
ealdorman Ethelwerd, and other country this date can 
boast nobleman who attempted the difficult task ren- 
dering set vernacular annals into Latin. One historian has 
recently dismissed this vernacular culture with the observation 
that Great Britain ignorance necessitated the use the 
mother tongue for writing, but the assumption that Latin was 
neglected will not, bear examination. The English, all admit, 
acquired mastery Latin with astonishing rapidity, and the 
Latin works Bede and his contemporaries Northumbria 
make their appearance when abroad all was desolation and 
one denies that Latin scholarship England 
declined after Bede’s age, but easy exaggerate both the 


Review English Studies, vol. pp. (1931), vol. pp. 51-68 
(1932), vol. pp. 1-12 (1933). 

English Text Society, vol. 177. 

See Ecclesiastical Reform the Late Old English Eng. Hist. 
Rev., vol. pp. 385-428. 

The Exeter Book Old English Poetry (The Dean and Chapter Exeter 
Cathedral, 1933), with valuable introductory chapters Chambers, Max 
and Robin Flower—the suggestion that the hook was prepared for 
Mr. 
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rapidity and the completeness this decay. Books were being 
sought from abroad from the great library York the middle 
the ninth and when King Alfred attempted the 
resuscitation learning Wessex, some his most valued 
assistants—Bishop Werfrith, Archbishop Plegmund and the 
priests Athelstan and Werwulf—were summoned from Mercia. 
Significantly, from Mercia, where Latin scholarship cannot 
have been submerged, that our earliest royal diploma written 
the emanates. Needless say, knowledge 
Latin was widespread among the English clergy the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. The production new manuscripts 
the writings Bede, Aldhelm and other authors, the use 
Latin the compilation monastic regulations and the prepara- 
tion saints’ lives natives and foreigners writing for English 
audiences, are facts which speak for themselves. The age 
which the first Latin Grammar medieval Europe was pro- 
duced Englishman and Colloquies were written aid the 
teacher Latin was not one which that tongue was neglected. 
Indeed, Mr. Sisam has shown how greatly English style 
was influenced his Latin studies. Though the same writer 
and Professor Chambers* have different lines approach 
established links between the eleventh century and the vernacular 
writings the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, yet remains 
that England’s flourishing vernacular culture was overtaken 
disaster 1066. 

Turning from literature the other arts, meet with the 
same high standard achievement. has long been recog- 
nised that this was golden book production. Manu- 
scripts unsurpassed beauty prepared Winchester and 
other cultural centres were highly valued foreigners, and are 
held modern critics have excelled contemporary continental 
craftsmanship. English metal work was famous, and the Stole 
St. Cuthbert exhibition the British may 
cited example excellence yet another medium. Though 
the period from the middle the tenth century the middle 

Sisam, Cynewulf and his Poetry (Brit. Acad., 1932), 

Diploma Berhtwulf King Mercia belonging 845 (Birch, Cartularium 
no. 452, Harmer, cit., no. iii). 

Continuity English Prose printed introduction Harpafield’s 
Life More, ed. Hitchcock and Chambers, Early English Text Society, vol. 
186 (1932). This brilliant essay, which contributes much the understanding 
the civilisation the late Old English period, less valuable the student 
history than the student literature and language. is, however, 
regretted that the author tends revert the misguided nationalism which 


vitiated much Freeman’s work. 
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the eleventh was one great architectural activity England, 
few buildings save parish churches escaped destruction acci- 
dent design the Norman period. Yet the greater churches 
were evidently worthy preservation, though, since their 
builders drew their inspiration from the Rhineland, they differed 
markedly from those the duchy Normandy. For long 
was the custom modern writers disparage Saxon archi- 
tecture, but there has been remarkable change opinion 
the last few years. Mr. Clapham emphatically rejects the 
view that owe the Normans our rescue from artistic 
stagnation out which was vain hope for salvation,” and 
maintains that recent research gone far prove that 
the minor arts the Norman Conquest was little short catas- 
One feature late Saxon architecture which par- 
ticular attracts the historian’s attention its greater cosmo- 
politanism compared with the more competent but equally 
more restricted and traditional architecture the Normans.” 
The cosmopolitanism the late Old English period seen also 
the presence foreign ecclesiastics monasteries and the 
service the English kings, the foreign element the land- 
owning classes and the presence alien traders diverse 
nationalities. reflected, too, the employment the 
Carolingian minuscule side side with the older insular 
However peculiar may have been the lines upon which its civilisa- 
tion was developing, England was not isolated from the Con- 
tinent. Kings such Athelstan and Cnut were mere insular 
figures, the tie between England and the papacy was close, and 
there intimate connexion between contemporary monastic 
movements England and the Continent. English merchants 
frequented and other parts southern and northern 
Europe, and there must have been considerable volume 
trade with French and German states and with Scandinavia. 
“The summary customs the port London about 
A.D. 1000 which contained the fourth law Ethelred 
shows already existence that active trade with the southern 
coast the Channel from Flanders Normandy, with the 


English Romanesque Architecture before the Norman Conquest (Oxford, 1930), 
77. 

For illustrations see Maunde Thompson, Introduction Greek and Latin 
pp. 429 seq. 

Dr, Previté-Orton pointed out Hist. Rev., vol. pp. 165-6) 
Regum Longobardorum Honorantiae Civitatis Papiae Germ., 1933), 
this work may cited additional evidence regarding the importance 
commercial relations between England and Italy the tenth and eleventh 
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cities Lower Lorraine along the Meuse and with the men 
the generally which recorded London document 
about 1130 often similar terms and other post-Conquest 
evidence.” Foreign trade and the formation trading associa- 
tions were doubt stimulated the Conquest, but im- 
possible attribute the post-Conquest settlement French 
traders the rise mercantile communities with urban character- 
istics. Gilds burgesses who were almost certainly the leading 
traders their towns are traceable London and Canterbury 
before the Conquest, and the agricultural aspect the smaller 
boroughs has been over-emphasised. Municipal origins 
England are once more the subject stimulating controversy, 
and Professor Tait’s most recent contribution stresses the necessity 
carrying back the story the permanent re-occupation the 
old Roman towns, for, Professor Stephenson would now 
sharp line demarcation can drawn the Norman Conquest. 

indeed difficult make broad generalisations regarding 
the consequences the last wave barbarian immigration into 
this country, for when turn for guidance more recent 
historical writings, find the one hand disruption and even 
revolution, the other unbroken continuity. The Normans, 
vigorous somewhat crude race, were confronted England 
with highly developed civilisation, older than and many 
respects superior their clear that the period 
which closed with the tragic events 1066 can sense 
regarded age stagnation and decay, for, from whatever 
angle viewed, the last phase Old English history rich 


alike achievement and promise. 
DARLINGTON. 


Tait, The Medieval English Borough, 118. Compare Stenton, Norman 
London (first published 1915, reprinted 1934, Historical Association Leaflets 
nos. 92, 94), 20, where The idea that the Norman Conquest was 
followed revolutionary expansion the trade London receives little 
support from the 

Some the views expressed Professor Stephenson Eng. Hist. Rev., 
vol. pp. 177 seg. and his paper read the Anglo-American Historical 
Conference 1931 (ante, vol. pp. undergo modification his Borough 
and Town (Medieval Academy America, 1933), 

long ago 1896 Stevenson remarked that The great tendency 
ascribe the pre-Conquest Normans the organisation later times and 
exaggerate their civilisation would checked were more generally recognised 
how exceedingly slight the information that has come down their 
administrative, legal, military and other organisations, and that many 
cases have absolutely information. have very much more information 
regarding almost every corresponding Old English organisation” Hist. 
Rev., vol. x1, 733 note The limitations our knowledge the early 
Normans are now realised, but cannot said that the tendency which 
Stevenson disapproved longer observable, 
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was Queen during the longest and greatest reign 
British history. Necessarily therefore she remained for some time 
after her death, she had been during the later part her life, 
clothed the conventional trappings that enshrine such historical 
figures. She began come alive when Lord Esher published the 
first the voluminous and well-ordered records which she left 
behind her, including large portions her childhood’s 
Lytton Strachey made her human being the multitude 
book which, though superficial knowledge and omitting many 
the most significant features her life, yet conveyed the im- 
pression vivid personality the age for which was written. 
Others have since then attempted the same thing with 
varying success. 

Queen Victoria now about portrayed the stage 
and the screen. The history her life and times will accom- 
modated the exigencies popular art. Many legends will 
revived and made permanent. magnified and distorted picture 
the Queen will conveyed the British people, and indeed 
the whole world. may well influence profoundly their attitude 
not only towards the Crown institution, but towards the 
whole Victorian age. 

When she came the throne, the monarchy was deep 
rooted to-day, but the institutions the country rather 
than the hearts the people. George and William were 
neither loved nor respected. were public necessities. 
Victoria herself had several periods when she was unpopular with 
large sections her people. But the end the strength her 
personality, the benignity time and the unparalleled material 
and, sense, moral progress her vast Empire raised her 
height which none her predecessors since Elizabeth had attained. 
She impressed herself her age and profoundly affected it. The 
study her character, habits and methods business must 
therefore always matter special interest, and until they are 
better understood shall not know ought the political and 
social history her times, 


the usual sources, have used the despatches the Austrian 
and diplomatic representatives this period and the papers Lord 
Palmerston the kindness Lord Mount Temple. 
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All the more dramatic, therefore, the history the great 
dangers she surmounted her childhood and the early years 
her reign before Albert was firmly established her helper. She 
was incur others almost grave the result his premature 
death. But these first years century ago that her 
character was determined and her course set. easy imagine 
another Queen emerging out these peculiar and dangerous 
circumstances. Had she possessed less energy, will and courage, 
had she not been assisted one two remarkable and clear- 
sighted men, had those who sought use her position for their 
own ends been less weak and foolish, the Victorian age would have 
certainly been very different. The story these early years, 
though often told, still not yet fully known, and should repay 
reflection this time. 

Victoria had only one other name—Alexandrina—a rare thing 
persons her position. This was due the fact that was 
Alexander Russia who supplied her debt-ridden father, the 
Duke Kent, with the necessary funds seeking wife after 
the death Princess Charlotte had left the succession the 
throne precarious position. was successful his quest, 
and married Princess Victoria Saxe-Coburg, widow Prince 
Charles Leiningen. gratitude gave his daughter the Tsar’s 
name well that her mother, Victoria, and George, who 
hated the Tsar, was affronted that refused allow his own 
added, had meant should the case.! Neither these 
names was well known the British people, and 1831 there was 
even proposal Parliament give her that Elizabeth, while 
others thought that she ought adopt that Princess Charlotte, 
William amongst them.? When the Duke Kent died suddenly 
the Duchess and the infant Victoria were looked after her Uncle 
Leopold, the widower Princess Charlotte. George was kind 
his niece rare intervals during the ten years still lived. 
His brother William was really fond her, and and she 
grew older and became more likely that she would succeed him, 
would have liked her take position his rather curious 
Court such would have made her known the most important 
her subjects and given her some preparation for the tasks that 
lay before her. 

was her mother, whom William disliked much she did 
him, who prevented this natural development. From the first the 
Duchess Kent jealously guarded the young Princess from con- 


See Foreign Policy Castlereagh, 1815-1822, 
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tact with Court and certain extent from Society well. The 
exact beginnings the quarrel are not known. But the Duchess 
was Coburg and sister Leopold, now become King the 
Belgians, whom William disliked for political and personal reasons. 
The Coburgs were managing disposition, and Leopold was 
attached the Whigs, whom William tolerated, but did not love. 
was, however, over Victoria herself that the quarrel developed. 
The Duchess assumed complete control over her daughter, and 
William was denied her the usual rights both uncle and 
sovereign. always resented it. And the quarrel was developing 
into public scandal when died. 

may that the Duchess, mindful all that had happened 
Princess Charlotte, adopted this attitude for reasons which can 
well defended. But her own life was not such justify its 
continuance. She was weak woman and almost entirely the 
hands the Comptroller her Household and private secretary, 
Sir John Conroy, towards whom her attitude was equivocal that 
only one conclusion could drawn from it. There much 
evidence that had the design exploiting for his own purposes 
the position which Victoria must one day hold. The gossip which 
Greville collected confirmed the evidence the Austrian 
Ambassador, the private letters statesmen and, indisputably, 
what happened Conroy later. For long seemed have 
great game play, and Victoria was kept far possible from 
influences which would rival that her mother, and thus his own. 

Some support had have. have sought the 
principal statesmen either the two great parties would have 
been dangerous. was, fact, impossible for one his position. 

thus came associated the popular mind with 
neither Tory nor Whig, but with the radicals. Durham was 
correspondence with Conroy and consulted about Victoria’s 
education, which claimed have influenced. the popular 
press the association was loudly proclaimed. was even de- 
nounced The Times. The royal which the 
Duchess made with her daughter soon she was old enough, 
appeared many have the object displaying her the 
patron people’s policy opposition the aristocratic clique 
which still controlled the offices state. Victoria herself seems 
for time have been genuinely impressed with the radical point 
view. She sent speech O’Connell’s Uncle Leopold and 
wrote our friend Mr. How far the Duchess 
Conroy had systematic plan not known and will probably 

Letters Queen Victoria, 71, 77. 
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never known. Bourqueney, the French Chargé d’Affaires, 
always stout supporter the Duchess, insisted that she had 
politics and that the attacks upon her were Tory mancuvre 
countenanced, not inspired, But Victoria was 
many the symbol the popular cause both England and 
Ireland. 

The rise the Coburg family increased the hopes the 
Duchess and Conroy. Leopold himself was 1836 beginning 
work against them, but that they were unaware. The marriage 
the young Ferdinand Coburg the Queen Portugal was 
considered them encouraging event, and Sir John Conroy 
replied some news about Lisbon given him the Austrian 
Chargé d’Affaires, Hummelauer, the orders his Court, 
behalf both the Duchess and Princess Victoria. asked that 
the fact that was thus already speaking the name the 
Princess should kept secret, but was expected many that 
would occupy important not commanding position her 
Court when she came the 

Victoria herself was hardly known the principal statesmen 
the time. Her education was not specially designed suit 
Queen. was the conventional kind given young ladies the 
period good deal religion—that the Church England— 
few accomplishments and some languages. German, course, 
she knew well English, and her French was fair. She was 
enthusiastic amateur drawing and music. The one study 
besides languages which was likely help her her new position 
was that history, especially English history, which she was 
recommended Leopold, and which she professed like. Her 
reading before the age fifteen included Clarendon, Sully’s 
Memoirs and Rollin’s Ancient History. These she seems have 
read with her governess, but little attempt was made teach her 
systematically. The only book all suitable her age was the 
Life Colonel Hutchinson his widow, and this she scarcely 
appreciated. 

little was done educate her intellect, she was taught 
deportment, all the more important because her small stature. 
She learnt hold herself well, and always moved with ease and 
grace. She also read aloud pleasingly, and her voice, doubt 
partly the result her singing lessons, was well capable 


Bourqueney Molé, April, June, 1837, Archives des Affaires 
Paris. Angleterre, 649, ff. 145, 209. 
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reproducing the modulations the English language. She was 
carefully guarded; she was never even allowed walk down- 
stairs alone, lest accident should befall her, precaution which 
seems excessive view the fact that she was allowed learn 
riding, for which she later developed passion. She slept every 
night her mother’s room. Her diary was submitted her 
mother’s inspection, and until she came the throne must not 
taken record her real reflections. But, above all, she was 
allowed make friends. half-sister Feodorowna, who 
escaped marriage Prince Hohenlohe-Langenburg from this 
régime, later alluded imprisonment.” 

Two people alone those who surrounded her won her con- 
fidence. One, the Baroness Spaeth, seems have offended Conroy 
and was dismissed. The other, the devoted Lehzen, whom 
George made Hanoverian Baroness, remained, and was 
Victoria’s confidante well her governess. her more than 
anyone else she revealed her deeper thoughts. But the self- 
restraint the Princess was amazing. know that she was 
early age conscious her But she never 
betrayed single act gesture her repugnance until the 
moment her power had come. Her inner self was kept entirely 
secret from her mother, who later confessed that she did not know 
whether her daughter was sorry glad that she was Queen. 
When Victoria was first made aware the possibility, she burst 
into tears, but there can doubt that the prospect became 
increasingly pleasant, and she gradually formed plan action 
which she kept entirely herself. Lehzen alone was given some 
inkling it, for her governess knew her pupil’s dislike Conroy. 
But when Lehzen urged the Princess assert herself, she was told 
that the time had not yet come. They must wait until power was 
Victoria’s own 

Meanwhile Uncle Leopold continued watch over his 
niece, whose affection had won and cultivated when she was 
little girl. Her mother doubt superintended her artless replies 
his letters, which contained much avuncular advice. Through 
Leopold, Victoria came take deep interest the French 
Court, which had supplied Leopold with his second wife. Victoria 
was indeed early age interested the personalities royal 

Hummelauer Metternich, September 1837, Haus-Hof-u-Staatsarchiv, 
Vienna. 282. Lehzen m’a dit palais Buckingham 
avait elle-méme une fois témoigné Princesse crainte qu’en 
comme elle faisait elle confirmait ceux qui croyaient insignifiante. 


Princesse lui position actuelle est trop subordonnée 
m’avancerai quand jour sera venu serai appelée 
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Europe. One her girlish hobbies was collect their autographs 
well those other famous people. The two Queens the 
Peninsula especially attracted her attention. Donna Maria 
Portugal, with whom she had once played little girl, married 
her cousin Ferdinand, and news her was Coburg news. But she 
was also much interested the romantic situation Isabella, the 
little Queen Spain, and was perhaps significant that she more 
than once inquired Uncle Leopold whether her mother, the 
Queen Regent Christina, was clever woman. any rate, 
foreign royalties, and consequently foreign affairs, were her 
early age important and exciting subject. 

Society, which she occasionally went, she was, 
Hobhouse treated grown-up woman even when quite 
young girl. She gave confidences under the watchful eye 
her mother. The only time that she gave way emotion was 
during the celebrated scene when William denounced his sister-in- 
law full-dress Court dinner, testifying the same time his 
affection for his niece and his desire see more her. Victoria 
burst into tears and fled the room. 

this time plans for her marriage were also causing great 
friction between William and her mother. the Coburg 
family had long been considered that her cousin Albert would 
her bridegroom, and the two children themselves had some 
inkling the plan fairly early age. The project was taken 
Leopold, and the Duchess was naturally glad keep the all- 
important position her own family. But William was outraged 
the idea. was indeed better than match with the Duc 
Nemours, the son Louis Philippe, fears which needed all 
Palmerston’s assurances 1835 But William disliked 
Leopold, and was determined prevent the Coburg match. 
was jealous when Leopold himself visited England. The King 
might, said, give his sister good advice, but did not want 
him person. April 1836 proposed stop the visit the 
Coburg Princes, Albert and Ernest, lest they should aspire the 
hand the Princess. His own candidate was son the Prince 
Orange, chosen therefore from the rival and enemy the 
Coburgs, and House which was open hostility 
Melbourne did not like this proposal, but was not much more 
favourable Coburg marriage, and his own view was that 
Prince George Cambridge, Victoria’s cousin, was good enough, 


Broughton, Recollections Long Life, 206. 
William Palmerston, 20, September 1835, Broadlands MSS. 
William Palmerston, April 1836, Broadlands MSS. 
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though confessed knew nothing about him except that 
was His lack interest the happiness Victoria 
herself great contrast with his attitude after had got 
know her. William asked Palmerston ascertain from the 
Chancellor whether had the legal right forbid the young 
Coburg see his daughter. was told that though could 
forbid him the Court, could not prevent him seeing Victoria 
her own home. Moreover, was pointed out that doing 
would only prejudice the Orange candidate Victoria’s eyes. 
Palmerston also made clear the King that did not himself 
think much the son the Prince Orange his family con- 
nections.2 Eventually William yielded reluctantly the argu- 
ments Melbourne and Palmerston that Albert were forbidden 
see Victoria would only become the more romantic and 
dangerous. whole matter was, however, discussed the 
Cabinet, and the King informed that Victoria’s own inclinations 
must taken into 

Albert and Ernest therefore paid their visit May 1836, and 
Victoria seems have been gay and natural she and her 
cousin were ordinary mortals. Though the transports delight 
recorded her diary were meant for her mother’s eyes, there can 
doubt the relaxation and relief which the visit gave 
her. She cried very when they left. William 
certainly was not pleased with the result, and September wrote 
Palmerston that the cousins were not come again without his 
leave. was afraid they might run over Ramsgate and see 
Victoria one her seaside sent soothing 
assurances, but the Duchess remained silent, and William wrote 
that had but too much reason believe that she harbours 
intentions and contemplates schemes which, opposed they are 
His Majesty’s views, are little short 

Albert did not come again while William was alive. 
studied instead under Leopold’s own eye the system con- 
stitutional liberty over which his uncle presided. Later went 
with his brother the University Bonn. All this was meant 
fit him Prince Consort the England was not allowed 
visit, and this Victoria was well aware, though yet her 
heart was quite untouched. But she had noted his beautiful nose, 

Melbourne Palmerston, April 1836, Broadlands MSS. 

Palmerston Melbourne, April 1836, Broadlands MSS. 

Broughton, Recollections Long Life, 58. 

William Palmerston, September 1836; Sir Herbert Taylor 
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and had been impressed his sense fun well his over- 
powering desire acquire information. 

1837 the King’s health grew worse. was open 
question, indeed, whether would able live past May, 
when Victoria became Princess age inherit the throne 
without This birthday led Victoria the first dis- 
agreement with her mother, for when the King offered her 
special allowance £10,000 year, she was disposed accept it, 
while her mother wanted the control most for herself. For 
some time now Uncle Leopold had been writing Victoria 
critical strains the régime which she was subjected. 
stitutional Sovereign with hints that the time was soon arrive 
when she must assert herself. When news came William’s 
illness, his language grew more explicit. His object, told her, 
was that she “skould one’s had often used 
Lehzen safe intermediary, but when the crisis approached, 
sent over Baron Stockmar hand advise and assist 
Victoria. Henceforth Leopold’s confidential secretary, who knew 
much his master’s secrets any man, played considerable 
part Victoria’s decisions. How important not exactly 
know, but she saw him frequently alone the critical period 
before Melbourne had gained her complete confidence. Stockmar’s 
knowledge English politics was considerable, but his theory 
constitutional monarchy had been made the early years 
George IV’s reign, and afterwards was based the relationship 
Leopold the new Chambers state born revolution. 
Both these precedents were little out date the England 
1837, but Victoria imbibed from him and from the letters her 
uncle the doctrine that her power was real, though must 
exercised with caution and tact. Her own temperament would 
have made her refuse, Leopold encouraged her do, merely 
ornamental Moreover, the constitution Britain made 
necessary for the monarch still exert real undefined influence 
over the great decisions state. 

the immediate situation, Leopold, though Durham was 
his friend, had wish for the radical influence British policy 
increased. was seeking reconciliation with the Eastern 
Courts prepare the way for the final settlement Belgium. 


Bourqueney pointed out, Victoria was not age while her uncle was 
alive, but only age inherit the throne without Regency. Bourqueney 
Molé, April 1837, Archives des Affaires Paris. Angleterre, 649, 145. 
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The Whigs had made his kingdom, and after some hesitation 
Leopold himself its king. His advice, which Stockmar was there 
reinforce, was for Victoria place herself Melbourne’s hands 
when she had choose her Ministers. must remembered 
that her choice was considered much more free than would 
similar case to-day, and that the parties Parliament were 
nicely Only three years before, despite the Reform Bill, 
William had dismissed Ministry that had majority the House 
Commons. 

Victoria seems, fact, have long ago made her own mind 
the course she would pursue when she became Queen, but 
neither her mother nor anyone else had any idea what stuff she 
was made. Statesmen, Society and foreign Courts were utterly 
unaware her character. Palmerston was rare exception. 
misjudged, true, the effect her accession the institution 
this time, there denying that some the ballast 
which keeps the monarchy its keel will for while wanting. 
The nation will not readily believe the will will not 
girl they have been accustomed the determination 
men mature age. shall some respects therefore make 
step approach towards Republic.” But added: Few 
people have had opportunities forming correct judgment 
the Princess; but inclined think she will turn out 
remarkable person, and gifted with great deal strength 
But nearly all other speculations were concerned 
not with Victoria herself, but with those who were likely control 
her policy. Durham, hastening home from his Embassy 
Petersburg, was thought likely hold high position. 
Melbourne himself, with amazing frankness that surprised his 
listener, confessed his anxiety the Austrian Ambassador, Prince 
Esterhazy. Victoria, said, was young and inexperienced 
Princess, the centre intrigues all kinds, which only salutary 
influence could avert, and how would possible exercise 
one surrounded counsellors concerned with their own 
private The situation was all the more serious since 
was possible that William would not die, but become incapable 
ruling. Regency would necessary, which the hated Duke 
Cumberland, chief the ultra-Tories, might 


Palmerston Frederick Lamb, June 1837, Broadlands MSS. 
Esterhazy Metternich, June 1837, Haus-Hof-u-Staatsarchiv, Vienna. 
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William resolved these last fears dying harness 
June, and Victoria was Queen less than month after her 
eighteenth birthday. scene which she received the news 
from the Lord Chamberlain and the Archbishop Canterbury 
has become one the best known the annals English history. 
But are not well informed how the momentous decisions 
the next few days were made. All know that Victoria 
placed herself entirely the hands Melbourne, man whom 
hitherto she knew hardly anything except hearsay, and that 
the plans Conroy completely collapsed. All was done such 
manner that scandal ensued, though naturally some gossip. 
According report the Saxon Minister his Court, Conroy 
asked for the position private secretary few days before the 
King not impossible that waited until William 
himself was too ill intervene. But Victoria’s reply, according 
the same report, was that she could nothing until she had the 
advice responsible Ministers. This statement also rings true, 
and just such answer she might have given Stockmar 
had advised her. any case, the appointment was not made. 

Nor was any one else placed position which was thought 
might, view the inexperience the Queen, one too much 
power. The office private secretary the Sovereign was, 
fact, modern one. came into being when George III became 
blind. George failed get his choice established public 
officer, but could scarcely have done without one, and did 
fact use one, whatever name was called, throughout his reign. 
His ministers refused permit Sir Herbert Taylor who had been 
private secretary Queen Charlotte act that capacity 
George. But, perhaps because the necessity was more clearly seen, 
was allowed William IV, and conducted that 
monarch’s voluminous correspondence with his Ministers. was 
capable and discreet official, who often did good service the 
Ministers their disputes with his excitable and obstinate Master. 
His position was fully recognised, and had been prepared 
undertake similar duties for Victoria, possible that the offer 
would have been But was old and overworked, and 
wished retire. There was one else who could trusted 
fill his place. Stockmar, being German, would not do. would 
any case never have accepted the responsibility. Thus the 
momentous decision was taken that there was private 
secretary. the Saxon Minister put it, the Ministers were 


Gersdorff Zeschau, June 1837, Broadlands Apparently 
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control one one appears have thought the extra 
labour thrust the Queen, and Victoria herself seems have 
rejoiced thus being left all the more alone with her 
was perhaps bad thing that she had this way learn 
about minor difficulties business which many monarchs are 
ignorant. 

for the Duchess herself, the Queen’s handling this difficult 
subject was model tact and discretion. far can 
gathered, there was scene, explanation. The Duchess simply 
found herself relegated position complete nullity. Through 
her own great energy, and despite her mother’s protests, Victoria 
moved into Buckingham Palace within three weeks her accession. 
There the Duchess’s apartments were placed long distance from 
her own. The same thing happened Windsor. The Duchess 
was allowed take part the Court domestic circle, but was 
soon clear all observers, and much commented on, that she had 
influence even the smallest decisions Victoria. For some 
time Conroy remained London. demanded diplomatic 
appointment, baronetcy and money. The Ministers seriously 
considered the first which would have got him out the way, but 
was felt that would not do. Money did have from the 
Queen and the Baronetcy. made good deal trouble for 
time. But Melbourne handled him such manner prevent 
any scandal and win the warm approval his sovereign. 
Finally Melbourne was reinforced the Duke Wellington and 
Ferdinand Saxe Cobourg. The latter tried bring Victoria and 
her mother closer together, and thus undermine Conroy’s influence. 
The former, after some correspondence and interview with the 
Duchess Kent, pinned Conroy down promise give his 
office her Household and retire from London. Conroy’s final 


See previous note. The French Ambassador, who described Sir Herbert 
Taylor une espéce Secretaire thought that successor would 
appointed who would only occupied with distribution des fonds consacrés 
renvoi aux divers départements ministériels des papiers addressés Majesté.” 
pointed out, was true, that Victoria could not exercise the same supervision 
over army administration William. Sebastiani Molé, June 1837, 
Archives des Affaires Paris. Angleterre, 649, 221. 

The appointment Stockmar private secretary was denounced The 
Times and defended the Morning Chronicle, but the Government repudiated it. 
Hummelauer reported Metternich, but added that Stockmar really was doing 
the job, being more suitable than any Englishman who must belong party. 
phénoméne inouie dans les annales constitutionelle 
qu’une place aussi délicate soit remplie par mais situation actuelle 
Grande Bretagne est également Hummelauer Metternich, 
September 1837, Vienna, 282. 
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reply was that the Duke’s approbation this course conduct 
was sufficient compensation for the sacrifices which was in- 
curring and the risk obloquy and misrepresentation absenting 

The Duchess herself the whole acted discreetly. Only 
rarely did she express the bitterness that she felt being 
completely pushed one side. When the Queen was praised 
her presence for the marvellous manner which her age she 
adapted herself her new duties, the Duchess took credit 
herself for the education which she claimed had made possible. 
Meanwhile her radiant daughter, exulting her new freedom, 
treated her mother with the greatest affability, and took pains 
hide from anyone that she had not the slightest regard for any 
opinion which she professed anything consequence. The 
Austrian Ambassador, who had been told Melbourne himself 
the fact, confirmed after close scrutiny small dinner 
Windsor which was invited the day Parliament was pro- 
rogued. The Duchess spoke him tenderly the youth her 
daughter, her inexperience and her education. Her chagrin her 
own position was conveyed indirect language—but was 
clearly 

The Duke Cumberland was disposed the fact that 
became King Hanover William’s death. hastened 
discipline his new subjects abolishing the Constitution 1833 
and dismissing the liberal Professors the University 
The French Ambassador noted with amazement the indifference 
with which the English people accepted their separation from 
Hanover, for which the past much treasure and blood had 
been spent. was perhaps not very well versed English 
history. any rate, Hanover was cheap price pay get rid 
Cumberland. Palmerston was delighted for more general 
The Hanoverian dynasty and the German prejudices 
which belonged wrote Sir Frederick Lamb, and which 
for century have embarrassed and impeded our march both 
home and abroad will cease. The Sovereign England will 

Queen Victoria Melbourne, August 1837. Melbourne Palmerston, 
January 1838. Burghersh Melbourne, June 1839. Broadlands MSS. 
que définitatif Sir John Conroy doit 
Staatsarchiv, Vienna. 288. 

Esterhazy Metternich, July 1837, Haus-Hof-u-Staatsarchiv, Vienna. 
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longer hampered considerations belonging the petty state 
Hanover; and believe that since the accession George 
these German politics have more less continually had their 
influence the Councils England.” told Esterhazy that 
the King Hanover’s conduct had made impossible for him ever 
inherit the throne 

There remained Lehzen and Stockmar. The Baroness had 
apartment next the Queen’s sitting-room, and clearly enjoyed 
her confidence and affection. But Lehzen was hardly the kind 
person play any part affairs state. She was doubt the 
recipient Victoria’s confidences about persons and social diffi- 
culties, and she acted sometimes amanuensis. But she had 
neither the capacity nor desire use her influence more im- 
portant matters. Victoria, delighted with the task discussing 
affairs state with her Ministers, would not have allowed her 
interfere even she had wished. Nevertheless, she was naturally 
sought the outset channel the Sovereign. Hummelauer 
claimed great credit with his chief for the manner which had 
won her confidence and, has she did make him 
some confidential remarks about her mistress. letter? the 
archives Broadlands reveals more amusing and indiscreet 
attempt get hold her. Sir Richard Vyvyan, prominent 
Tory, dismayed the Whigs’ monopoly royal favour, suggested 
interview for which, since calling you the Palace might 
rather bold step,” suggested meeting-place the room 
lately devoted Egyptian antiquities the British Museum.” 
But there doubt that Lehzen was above intrigue, and was 
perfectly content watch the spectacle her pupil fulfilling her 
girlish dreams. She gave the Queen affection which, view 
her relations with her mother, she could get from other 
source. Only after Albert had established himself did Lehzen 
become superfluous, and she then wisely retired her native 
Germany. 

The exact which Stockmar played matter con- 
jecture. His policy was allow the Whig ministers win the 
confidence the Queen. subsequently criticised them for 
staffing her Household inordinate extent with Whigs and 
their own relations, but does not appear that made any 
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protest the time. Neither Melbourne nor Palmerston showed 
any jealousy him, and though there were some murmurings 
other circles, discretion was Stockmar’s greatest quality, and 
never obtruded himself. His main object, indeed, was prepare 
the way for the marriage Albert, and after twelve months 
England left take hand the Prince’s education, with 
Victoria’s full approval. certainly had some insight into the 
heart and mind young girl, for made attempt urge 
the marriage for which Victoria herself was haste. His 
reports the Prince from the tour which accompanied him 
might have been written one who had been long her employ- 
ment, rather than man devoted the interests Leopold 
and his nephew and seeking every means bring about the 
match. 

Meanwhile Victoria, left alone with her Ministers, and above 
all with the fatherly Melbourne, had never been happy her 
life. Looking back her widowhood these years, she regarded 
them unworthy the sad and careworn monarch that she had 
become. she wrote Sir Theodore Martin, the least 
sensible and satisfactory time her whole life. That life 
amusement, flattery, excitement and mere politics had bad 
effect (as must have every one) her naturally simple and 
serious nature. But all changed after But this was 
written after twenty years Albert’s wife and eight years 
widowhood. Reading the records the time are struck the 
marvellous spirits and poise the young girl who might well have 
been overwhelmed some the problems which she had face. 
That summer 1837 she confessed the autumn was the 
happiest she ever remembered. One her first steps Windsor 
was open the riding-school and renew her delight horses, 
which she had neglected for couple years. Once proficient, 
she hardly allowed day pass while she was Windsor without 
long ride, and even insisted doing the same the London 
parks when forced reside Buckingham Palace. Not only the 
Household, but her Ministers and visiting ambassadors were 
drawn into the cavalcade. Nor was amble. Victoria loved 
gallop, and often covered twenty miles the course the ride. 
Melbourne kept horse Windsor and Palmerston occasionally 
joined in, may sure with great approval, for was devoted 
the exercise himself and constantly recommended others. 
Her other pleasures were equally simple and partaken with the 
same delight. She could the Opera when she liked, even 
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have famous musicians come her. This relaxation and few 
balls which the Queen danced only quadrilles were all she needed 
make her deliriously happy. doubt her immense happiness, 
which was clear all observers, came from the sense relief and 
escape—and perhaps also from the consciousness power. 

Still, the Queen had much business, and under Melbourne’s 
tuition she gradually learned good deal. She opened her boxes 
herself when was not there and strove understand. the 
outset her questions were often naif, and sometimes betrayed 
lack knowledge which any decent education should have given 
her. Above all, those complicated foreign questions were difficult 
understand, and when Melbourne was not there help the 
Queen, Palmerston had write short explanations. Sometimes 
she sent for him for the same purpose. August 1837 she told 
him not send any more despatches, she really could not get 
through all she had. Palmerston, who had spent long hours 
corresponding with William and Sir Herbert Taylor, found this 
excellent. was amazed the Queen’s manner and spirit, and 
wrote glowing accounts her the British representatives 
abroad. was particularly pleased with her attitude towards her 
honest man friend and counsellor and always her beck; and 
find that same adviser agreeable and entertaining com- 
panion that not surprizing she should delighted with the 
acquisition. She continues all the things which she ought 
and nothing she ought not But she was him 
the outset little more than charming and romantic young 
lady. The Queen had naturally yet criticisms. All his 
papers were excellent. The only difficulties were about such 
things the precedence ambassadors and other foreign visitors, 
and the Queen was always very humble about she made 
mistake. Even then, however, she did not fail point out 
Palmerston himself made mistake, which was not inapt do, 
being rather careless such matters. Lord Palmerston has 
settled Count Strogonoff must hand his own wife which would 
never But nearly always the letters were couched tone 
warm approval and gratitude. Palmerston, for his part, was 
only too anxious spare the Queen. Her signature does not 
appear the drafts the dispatches these years anything 
like the same extent that William When her first Ascot 
arrived, minuted his clerks: less you send the Queen 
this next week beyond what necessary for her see the 
Palmerston Sir Lamb, September 1837, Broadlands MSS. 
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always tried make her work interesting and 
easy possible, and took special pains forward good time 
her correspondence her relations and keep her informed 
about the exciting history her cousin 

Even more satisfactory was her attitude towards her uncle. 
How she rebuffed his attempt use her the Belgian treaty, 
now approaching its final was revealed the Letters 
Queen Victoria. Leopold had indeed counted much his 
niece. her means not only influence Palmerston 
and Melbourne, but also win back the favour the Eastern 
Courts and defeat his Dutch rival the final round. ex- 
plained Esterhazy how had instructed the Queen the 
proper relations Crown Lords and Commons that she might 
bulwark England against the very radicalism which she 
was once thought the advised 
Metternich send representative the Belgian Court 
win the good graces the Queen. But whatever the love and 
gratitude Victoria Leopold for all his help the crisis her 
life, she never for one moment thought placing his interests 
before those her country. From the first the letters that 
wrote political subjects were shown Melbourne and, 
necessary, Palmerston’s aid enlisted answering them. Leopold 
soon found that there was nothing got from this connection 
but what the Queen’s Ministers approved. Palmerston’s private 
letters him the Belgian question remained firm and down- 
right before, and there was sign relenting making him 
carry out the Treaty 1831, which now found irksome. 
Perhaps when Albert was there also might little better, 
but present had admit that his niece obeyed only too well 

Only one inharmonious note occurs, ominous much that was 
happen later years. Victoria went opening her boxes 
and struggling with her papers, she became more aware all she 
had right and, above all, see. Thus, long before Albert 
appears, find her making that complaint Palmerston which 
was later often reiterated. Melbourne wrote Palmerston 
early November 1838: Send the Queen private letters 
and all the foreign despatches any importance and keep her 

See article Lord Palmerston Work, Politica, August 
1934. Numerous notes the Broadlands MSS. Guedalla has given the 
best description these years the Queen his Palmerston, and has also 
described Palmerston’s relations her from the material Broadlands, 
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informed upon foreign affairs. She rather complains that when 
not there she hears the complaint was 
repeated. From the first the Queen was specially interested 
foreign questions. Her wide circle relations made many them 
almost family matters. The little Queens continued excite her 
warmest interest. She was determined know all about them. 
was from her own nature, and not from Albert, that the desire 
for knowledge came, and Palmerston might perhaps have taken 
more warning than did. 

political matters generally, well known, the Queen 
became altogether Whig. They regarded her their champion, 
and she followed their fortunes partisan. Her Household was 
almost exclusively Whig. Victoria practically knew one 
sufficient rank herself when she became Queen, and left everything, 
including her ladies, the choice Melbourne. doubt 
would have been difficult for him have done other than did 
and put number the best-known Whig ladies round the Queen. 
But the discomfort and annoyance the Tories were increased, and 
when the Whigs exploited the Queen’s name win elections, the 
more extreme their opponents did not scruple attack her. 
One trick which Lehzen recounted Hummelauer must surely 
have come from the very dregs their hangers on. For one 
Sunday morning 1838 band appeared the Palace when the 
Queen was church, claiming that the Queen had ordered them 
play under her windows. Fortunately, Lehzen was home, 
and able stop them, but she had doubt that attempt had 
been made discredit the Queen the eyes her religious 
subjects. For, Hummelauer pointed out Metternich, even 
play piano England Sunday was Nor did the 
baser Tory Press scruple suggest that two such men Melbourne 
and Palmerston were fit companions for young and innocent 
girl. After all, Melbourne had recently been co-respondent, 
though acquitted, and Palmerston had the not undeserved 
reputation being specially attractive ladies. know with 
what respect and delicacy the Queen was treated these two 
Ministers, but was perhaps natural calumny the controversy 
the time. Fortunately, the Duke Wellington, loyal usual, 
constantly averred that Melbourne was quite right see much 
the Queen, and that were Prime Minister would take 
permanent residence under her roof. Nor was the Queen 
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innocent some supposed. Her upbringing had taught her good 
deal. Lord Esher, when read the correspondence preserved 
Windsor, was surprised the frankness with which Melbourne 
discussed with the Queen the shocking incident Lady Flora 
Hastings. that affair the Queen indeed showed something less 
than the charity she generally displayed this period towards 
the frailty others. But the case was badly handled from the 
beginning, and there was probably malice not only towards 
the innocent victim, but towards the Queen herself. 

The Bedchamber question completed the rupture with the 
Tories. Victoria made mistake, she showed tenacity, courage 
and spirit. Peel behaved like pedant, and Melbourne—though, 
may sure, from decent motives—acted manner which 
can termed unconstitutional. But there another aspect 
the incident which may help explain Melbourne’s attitude. For 
quite possible that the Whigs had not supported her, the 
Queen might have still refused accept the Tories and turned 
last resort the radicals. Aberdeen told Hummelauer that 
Melbourne had informed the Tories that only resumed office 
for this reason. Normanby, Howick, Durham and others were 
ready form Cabinet, Ellice was working his usual under- 
ground way, and O’Connell was only too anxious give support. 
For the Queen was sympathetic this period the Irish cause. 
She records her diary that she had expressed wish Peel that 
Ireland should very mildly governed. There other evidence 
this head. Croker thought that Melbourne went she would 
throw herself into the hands the Indeed, high was 
Victoria’s spirit, strong her resolution that difficult see 
how she could have surrendered Peel. The situation would have 
been exceedingly interesting. But the wisdom Melbourne and 
the patriotism Peel and the Duke allowed better solution. 
The radical elements were not yet strong enough succeed even 
with the help the Queen, and may doubted Victoria 
herself was then heart any real sympathy with their 

This crisis safely passed, there loomed the question the 
marriage. Despite Stockmar’s reports and her own pleasure 
Albert’s society three years before, Victoria was means 
anxious marry immediately. She would have preferred some 
more years alone. The idea husband means reducing 
work and responsibility had hardly occurred She adored 
children, and probably wanted some her own, but she was not 
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yet twenty-one, and spite all difficulties, rejoiced being 
Queen. But Albert was not ready wait indefinitely, and the 
Queen, though means love with him, had long regarded 
him one likely her husband. the autumn 1839 
came for answer, and know that few days the Queen 
completely surrendered. Palmerston’s congratulations Uncle 
Leopold were warm, coming they did from one who was about 
sanction his own happiness marriage Lady Cowper after 
waiting many years. satisfied from attentive observation,” 
wrote, during Prince Albert’s stay Windsor that would 
have been difficult have found any class rank and any 
country Europe Person who with very handsome exterior 
could unite high degree the qualities head and heart 
which are requisite make suitable husband for the Queen.” 

Marriage now became the Queen’s urgent wish. Her quarrel 
with the Tories led unfortunate incidents over the Prince’s 
allowance and his precedence. The former rebuff had 
swallowed, though Leopold told Sir Hamilton Seymour that 
would hasten process which constantly alluded. was 
one his tenets this time that monarchy gradually coming 
close But discovery for which both Greville 
and Stockmar have taken credit enabled the Queen give Albert 
precedence her own prerogative everywhere but the Privy 
Council itself. 

The Queen was eager that her beloved husband should have 
every honour she could obtain for him. But she means 
meant him take her place the wielder the power the 
Crown. was designed husband, and not partner 
official business. Indeed, the Queen was still much attached 
her position Sovereign that she cut down the honeymoon 
bare three days. She intended her domestic life quite 
separate from her constitutional duties. Albert, who had accepted 
his position more from love power than for love Victoria, 
handled this situation with infinite patience and tact. Gradually 
became indispensable helper. The Queen had now private 
secretary who brought the position trained and ordered mind 
and sense duty that was perhaps excessive. His hold over 
the Queen became immensely stronger when, soon occurred, 
she became pregnant, while her need for his assistance increased. 
was arduous summer, for Palmerston was fighting his mag- 
nificent battle against both domestic and foreign foes. the 
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Queen’s time came near, her condition became element the 
struggle. Albert was named Regent Victoria suffered the fate 
Princess Charlotte, which was everyone’s mind. this 
time had established himself that all opposition disappeared 
except that the Duke Sussex, who thought himself very badly 
used. November the Queen was delivered Princess. 
November Melbourne sent note Palmerston: Will 
you send the Foreign boxes the Queen usual? The Prince 
has her key and will open them and inform her the contents.” 
Two days later Albert wrote his brother Ernest: You can 
imagine that have hands full, also look after V.’s political 
The first reign Queen Victoria was over. That 
Victoria and Albert had begun. 
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HISTORY TEACHING AND THE NEW JUNIOR 
INSTRUCTION CENTRE 


previous article the present writer put forward plea 
for new orientation history teaching which would cultivate 
the imaginative powers our pupils and combine imagination 
with intelligent and profitable reasoning order counteract 
the absence intellectual discipline subsequent the release 
from formal schooling.” inevitable that any consideration 
the results, distinct from the processes, history teaching 
schools should lead examine the Junior Instruction 
Centres, where there are collected together for the purpose 
continued education, and under legal compulsion, unemployed 
boys and girls between the ages and years. the 
article which reference has been made the Junior Instruction 
Centres received some attention: perhaps desirable, now 
that the Unemployment Act, which made them compulsory, has 
been law for nearly three years, that fuller inquiry should 
made into the present position and prospects history teaching 
these centres. 

preliminary note the history the centres may not 
out place, only emphasise the fact that the Junior Instruc- 
tion Centre was not created the Act June 1934. Immedi- 
ately after the Armistice November 1918, Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment Centres were established for unemployed boys and girls 
from years and attendance was made condition for 
participation the Out-of-Work Donation Scheme. The 
immediate incentive was, therefore, economic, but the inspiration 
for reasons which not difficult appreciate, was educational. 
After the last war many European countries passed through 
short period optimistic repentance whereby the world was 
made fit place for heroes and heroes’ children. The 
Act 1918 was the first practical application this spirit 
education Great Britain, and was characterised the serious 
attention which was given the welfare adolescents. not 
surprising, therefore, find that the Juvenile Unemployment 
Centre was completely financed the Treasury, acting through 
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the Board Education. Between November 1918 and June 
1934, however, factors such the varying incidence juvenile 
unemployment, and periods national economy prosperity 
created many new policies, experiments and recommendations. 
least seven distinct schemes can noted, but throughout the 
period there was compulsion upon local education authorities 
establish centres, and attendance was generally confined 
claimants benefit. times (e.g. centres organised 
the local authorities remained open, but during the sixteen 
years from 1918, over one million young persons had passed 
through the centres the classes which many respects were 
their equivalent. December 1922, the Ministry Labour 
had considerable extent taken the place the Board 
Education and Scottish Education Department sponsor, and 
September 1929 the title the centre was changed Junior 
Instruction Centre.” The significance this change nomen- 
clature will appreciated. Two years later October 1931) 
the Unemployment Insurance (National Economy) (No. Order) 
disqualified many unemployed boys and girls from receiving 
benefit, and they could, consequence, longer required 
attend courses instruction. These are some the more 
important enactments prior the passing the Unemployment 
Act (24 Geo. Ch. 29) the early summer 1934. 

For the purpose the present inquiry the important sections 
the new Act, which actually came into operation July 
are follows 


Every education authority shall, soon may after the 
commencement this Part this Act, submit the Minister proposals for the 
provision such courses instruction may necessary for persons their 
area between the minimum age for entry into insurance and the age years 
who are capable and available for work but have work only part time 
intermittent work, and, the Minister approves the proposals with without 
modifications, the authority shall provide such courses accordance therewith 
Provided that the Minister shall not approve any proposals submitted him 
under this subsection, unless they are accord with scheme made him with 
the consent the Treasury after consultation with the Board 

Sect. any person (whether insured contributor not) who 
between the minimum age for entry into insurance and the age years 
and available for work but has work only part time inter- 
mittent work, the Minister may require his attendance accordance with regu- 
lations any authorised course which can reasonably expected 
attend.” 


the consolidating Act February 1935 (The Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1935), Geo. Ch. these sections are substan- 
tially repeated sections (1) and (1) 

Education Authority’ means local education authority for the 
purpose higher education under the Education Act, 1921,” 
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The 1934 Act was followed the Ministry’s explanatory 
document, the Memorandum the Establishment and Conduct 
Courses Instruction for Unemployed Boys and Girls,” 
known Memorandum A.C.M. which was prepared con- 
sultation with the Board Education. The following recom- 
mendations should noted. 

(1) Courses instruction given solely the daytime should 
for not less than fifteen, and not more than thirty hours per 
week. 

(2) Provision for unemployed juveniles can made Junior 
Instruction Centres, Junior Instruction classes, admission 
existing classes according the number persons available 
Junior Instruction Centres are usually established 
only where there are least unemployed young persons 
between the ages and years within radius miles. 


(3) purpose the scheme prevent the demoralisation which 
soon threatens boys and girls when they are unemployed and have nothing 
their hands their minds. This purpose give the boys and girls 
real interest life, keep their minds and fingers active and alert, and their 
bodies fit, teach them something which will real use them whether 
home work, and, without trying train them for specific occupations, 
give them the type mental and manual instruction which will help them 
become absorbed re-absorbed into employment soon opportunity 
may (Para. 4.) 

follows that much larger proportion the time should devoted 
Class should not conducted the lines ordinary school, but should 
inspired large extent the club spirit, and the boys and girls attendance 
should realise that the instruction they receive something which will likely 
help them securing employment and making them better citizens.” 
(Para. 34.) 

One other document, also published 1934, considerable 
value. not official, but the author’s services rehabilitate 
the Junior Instruction Centres, the vicissitudes which have 
been indicated above, have since been recognised national 
honour. October 1934 the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
issued report Junior Instruction Centres and their Future,” 
which Mr. Valentine Bell, Principal the Battersea Day Con- 
tinuation School, had prepared their behalf. is, Mr. 
Bell’s words, survey the Junior Instruction Centres Great 
Britain with special reference their development, the buildings 
which they are accommodated and their equipment, the staffs, 
the activities, the relations with the Local Employment Exchanges, 
Juvenile Employment Bureaux, local voluntary bodies and clubs, 
and the possibilities for the future.” Included the appendices 
are schemes work operation centres Middlesbrough, 
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Stockton-on-Tees and Newcastle. Chapter the Report 
entitled Activities the Centres,” and Mr. Bell emphasises the 
point which Memorandum A.C.M. makes clear, that the 
prominence given practical subjects very apparent.” 
continues, The task the instructor the General English 
Subjects very difficult one unless she possesses initiative 
and originality. Reading and Composition, History, Geo- 
graphy, Civics, Elementary Economics, Current Events, and 
General Knowledge appear taken the Centres under the 
general title English, and, except the Centres where course 
study possible, left the English instructor carry 
finds practicable view the constant changes the 
personnel the 

desirable this stage consider the point view the 
officials the local education authority who have now had 
nearly three years which tackle certain initial difficulties 
and make practical headway. may assume that whilst 
recognising prominence given practical subjects,” they 
are aware the value general cultural subjects, among which 
history should take high place. Mr. Bell’s report wisely draws 
attention this need when quotes from Professor Dover 
Wilson, himself humanist distinction, whose pamphlet, 
Humanism the Continuation should read every 
teacher Junior Instruction Centre. Mr. Bell quotes 
follows 

right mental equipment for one who stands before continuation 
school class teach history and geography thorough knowledge the 
growth and composition modern economic society, which will transmit, 
not the raw abstract, but series human and living pictures, linked 
the work which his students are mainly interested.” 

The following are some the obstacles, however, which have 
yet prevented that attention being devoted the humanities 
which the purpose the present article stress. 

(1) The centres are organised under the direction the 
Ministry Labour, and not the Board Education. are, 
therefore, economic expedient rather than contribution 
education. would only half the truth suggest that they 
are strictly utilitarian their outlook regarded 
nothing more than preparation for wage-earning labour, but, 
the writer has pointed out elsewhere, the fact must not 
shirked, however much talk the cultural value the 
Junior Instruction Centre, that its object the moment 
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essentially should, perhaps, say more than 
that education, which conventionally interpreted highway 
good citizenship, becomes under the direction the Ministry 
road wage-earning citizenship. The extent which the 
road primrose strewn and delectable meticulously metalled 
and matter-of-fact must left the individual fancy. 

Local education authorities have, therefore, the recent past 
viewed with some uneasiness the fact that the Junior Instruction 
Centres are not directed the Board Education. leading 
article the official journal the Association 
Education Committees, one the reasons put forward for this 
uneasiness was feeling that educational work could not 
properly conducted the Ministry Labour.” The article 
continued, however, that Bell’s report shows that the 
Ministry Labour has readjusted its outlook, the light the 
experience the last few years, with understanding. known 
now that the Board Education working with the Ministry 
Labour through the appointment Assistant Secretary 
liaison officer, and the seconding several His Majesty’s 
Inspectors for Junior Instruction Centre Attention was 
drawn Lord Elgin’s prefatory remark Mr. Bell’s book 
which the question was asked whether the time had not come for 
the Junior Instruction Centre recognised necessary 
part the ordinary educational provision.” This question 
one which has received great deal attention work recently 
published Dr. Walter Howarth, the Director Education for 
the County Borough Dr. Howarth’s book based 
anticipation rather than fulfilment, that was prepared prior 
the appearance Mr. Bell’s Report, but its author stresses the 
fact “‘that the established meet specific need 
adolescence cannot lose sight the nation’s needs the present 
time and the civic and domestic duties about assumed 
with such far-reaching consequences their young men and 
young women.” 

(2) One practical result the substitution the Ministry 
for the Board that the teaching staff the Junior Instruction 
Centres forfeit the security tenure which the normal teacher 
can expect enjoy. Junior Instruction Centre established 
meet recognised need—the incidence juvenile unemploy- 
ment—and that need passes, the centre may closed with 
one month’s notice. There will always children teach and, 
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consequently, ensure the security the teaching profession. 
the other hand, the cessation juvenile unemployment, 
itself cause for rejoicing, may bring about the theoretical doom 
the Junior Instruction Centre Superintendent and his colleagues. 
may confidently anticipate that their future would safe- 
guarded the appointing authority, but the lack security, the 
anxieties possible dislocation, present staffing difficulty and 
act deterrent many would-be applicants for posts the 
centres. Where the history specialist who, with his career 
watch, the welfare his family safeguard, will take the risk 
transferring his allegiance from the partnership Local 
Education Authority and Board that Local Education 
Authority and Ministry 

(3) The Superintendent and assistants are, moreover, paid 
elementary school salaries, sometimes with, but frequently 
without, additional emoluments counteract the risks which 
have been mentioned. will recalled that the Junior Instruc- 
tion Centres are administered the authorities for higher educa- 
tion, and there would appear valid reasons why salaries 
accordance with the appropriate higher education scales should 
not paid. Dr. Howarth says, the staff concentrated 
nine-tenths the Centre’s hopes and future, the staff depends 
more than nine-tenths their spiritual and social efficiency.” 

(4) third staffing difficulty exists, comparable some 
extent with that which exists when local authorities endeavour 
reorganise their elementary schools accordance with the recom- 
mendations the Hadow Reports. One purpose Hadow 
reorganisation provide facilities for older children those 
above the age years) receive instruction practical 
subjects. This makes desirable that sufficiently large number 
children should concentrated one school, order not only 
that classification age and attainment may satisfactorily 
obtained, but also that staffing may economic yet complete 
the necessary number specialist teachers. Most authorities 
aim obtaining unit least 240 senior children, divided into 
three groups age, each group further divided into two 
classes each reason attainment. This system enables 
the engagement least two full-time craft specialists, one 
whom woman for domestic subjects where the group 240 
children consists girls well boys. rural areas, however, 
not easy obtain the educational and economic group unless 
heavy transport costs are incurred and, which more difficult 
overcome, unless the contributory units, the villages speaking 
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through the mouths their school managers, are prepared 
participate scheme for centrally situated school. The 
result that that phase reorganisation which requires the 
provision special senior schools has made less progress rural 
districts than areas where there greater density school 
population, and this problem was visualised the Board 
Education when the first Hadow Report was issued 

Except large urban areas, the groups unemployed 
adolescents deputed attend Junior Instruction Centres are 
comparatively small. From the point view national well- 
being desirable that they should smaller, even vanishing 
point. Educationally, however, the small precludes 
specialised staffing, and county authorities are therefore 
disadvantage compared with the large county boroughs. Even 
many urban areas specialisation would appear impossible. 
One the appendices Mr. Bell’s Report gives list towns 
which Junior Instruction Centre classes were open for 
least part the winter season 1933-34. For the week ending 
April 1934 there were centres classes for boys and 
for girls. less than (boys) and (girls) had less 
than 100 pupils each, and only (boys) and (girls) had more 
than 240 pupils average daily attendance. other words, 
these centres could, from the point view staffing, equated 
with elementary school units, only out total groups 
some per cent.) would considered capable satisfactory 
senior school organisation. The comparison need not pressed 
unduly. true, course, that the curriculum Junior 
Instruction Centre does not require many distinct subjects 
instruction, and therefore subject teachers, elementary 
school, and, moreover, the staffing ratio not the same. 
might argued, furthermore, that grouping age not essential 
Junior Instruction Centre, but least division upon 
physical and psychological grounds has been recognised the 
Ministry Labour, and there are few teachers with secondary 
school experience who would cavil further division the 
age years. The vital difference, however, between the two 
institutions that law the Junior Instruction Centre must 
established, whereas reorganisation has force 
law and has rarely been attempted for small numbers. The 
local education authority must, therefore, make the best bad 
job, and Mr. Bell says, difficult, where only two classes 
are allowed, find two Admirable Crichtons who can instruct 
any 
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Admirable there always are, comforting 
thought, the teaching profession one entitled ask, never- 
theless, how many have been secured for the 233 Junior Instruc- 
tion Centres which were open during the week ending February 
1936? The local education authorities can more the 
moment than publicly advertise terms which the following 
may taken typical. 

Small County Borough, population some 75,000. 

Superintendent (Male). Applications from Candidates qualified teach 
one more the following subjects, viz., (1) Woodwork, (2) Metalwork, 


(3) Physical Training and Games, Crafts, General Subjects. Salary— 
Certificated Uncertificated—Burnham Elementary 


Large County Borough, population over mill. 
Assistant Teachers and Instructors. Candidates should qualified 
teach one more subjects under the following Eight headings 
are given which one only, English and General Subjects; 
any way connected with History. 


iii. Large County Council area. 
Assistant Teachers. Candidates should men suitably qualified 
teach one more subjects under the following headings 


(1) General subjects, Physical Training, Games, Gardening, Music, Arts 
and Crafts. 

(2) Woodwork (including Decorative Woodwork, Fretwork, 
Geometrical 


Salary accordance with the appropriate Burnham 


(5) The Junior Instruction Centres are not inspiring buildings 
and the value stimulating surroundings requires 
emphasis this place. All too frequently the Centres are 
Welfare Halls, disused garages and warehouses adapted for the 
purpose. 

(6) Little has been said far about the raw material the 
Junior Instruction Centre, the unfortunate unemployed adolescents 
whose behalf Parliament has passed laws and local education 
authorities have engaged staff and opened buildings. Con- 
sideration their average attainment and point view may more 
suitably deferred until later this article. suffices here 
state that one the most difficult problems which confront the 
authorities the fact that the Junior Instruction Centre popula- 
tion fluid: the acceptance employment automatically 
removes the juvenile’s name from the register, and unemploy- 
ment puts back. Monday’s child may full grace, but with 
modern economic conditions there will child who 
full woe. 

The review which has now been given forces unequivocally 
state that the prospect for history teaching the Junior 
Instruction Centre present constituted negligible. the 
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most one period out working week fifteen hours can 
devoted the subject, and, necessary concession the 
floating population, each lesson must complete 
Although careful planning connected scheme work not 
impossible, would correct assumption say that there 
very little scope for non-specialist teacher handling raw class 
material. Ought facts faced, losses cut, and history removed 
entirely from the curriculum? Such solution should find 
favour with readers History. 

One expects, naturally enough, that each expert fights for 
honourable recognition the subject which specially 
interested. His plea not sufficient itself, since each subject 
the Junior Instruction Centre curriculum nothing more than 
part scheme for the common good group unusual people 
particularly difficult but important set circumstances. 
because these special circumstances that strong plea must 
made for the place history. The writer may pardoned, 
therefore, for repeating the argument which put forward 


briefly the earlier article which reference has already been 
made. 


Teachers history will regret that very little attention given 
their subject the new and compulsory Junior Instruction Centre. From 
utilitarian point view desirable that great care should taken provide 
some knowledge British institutions and the machinery English local govern- 
ment adolescents who through disillusionment and ill-formed advice may 
incipient iconoclasts and revolutionaries. many these young people the 
foundations healthy national life are, for variety causes, unknown. 
They are the victims mechanical age and, particularly the North where the 
evils unemployment are most apparent, they are being forced seek their 
pleasures and relaxations false mechanical entertainments which are fostered 
the towns whose history, ever existed, has been overshadowed the new 
chimney and slag heap. From ethical point view should look our 
history lesson inculcate spirit lofty morality and regard for the funda- 
mental values national life defence against the facile generalisations 
jingoism and bombast. Some educationists regret that history the 
employment such mutually exclusive labels civics, local history, social history, 
political science and historical geography has been shorn, least provisionally, 
many its legitimate aims. All these subjects belong the proper 
province history, and their use all-embracing scheme Human Ecology, 
borrow term from Mr. Wells, would much correct the pernicious 


Chap. Mr. Bell’s Report there are certain analyses Junior Instruc- 
tion Centres curricula. the summaries the Boys’ time-tables (six centres, 
each with 15-hour week), history does not appear name and is, presumably, 
included English the hours devoted which range from hour 
hours per week. considering one centre, Mr. Bell makes the significant 
remark that this typical Centre with only two classes. the numbers 
drop, the subjects are necessarily For five Girls’ centres with 15-hour 
week, history, again, not mentioned specifically and the time devoted 
English subjects varies from hours per week. 
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and times dangerous absence purposeful intellectual life from the youth, 
both employed and unemployed, this country. practice, however, find 
that the tyranny the machine which has thrown many thousands adoles- 
cents out employment remains unchecked and that the prime concern the 
Instruction Centre continue service the same mechanical 

Little need added this argument beyond further reference, 
order emphasise the closing remark, the public advertise- 
ments for Instructors and Superintendents. One authority 
requires man (or men) teach Metalwork, Art Metal (Re- 
poussé) Work, Wirework and Soft Iron Work; Elementary 
Engineering, including Electrical Engineering, Motor Engineering 
and Wireless Work.” Another desires instruction Handi- 
craft Subjects, such Woodwork and Practical Drawing, Light 
Metal Work, Bookbinding; Elementary Engineering, including 
Electrical Engineering, Motor Engineering and Wireless Work 
Valeting; Handyman Work; Arts and Crafts, including Metal- 
work, Leatherwork, Canework, Rugmaking, Commercial Applied 
Art, Elements Design.” 

There simple solution the historian’s problem. 
reduction the number hours devoted craft work would 
seriously modify the Ministry’s requirements and tend 
jeopardise the authority’s right claim the full grant per 
cent. expenditure incurred. reduce the hours given 
Physical Culture, the only other subject which great deal 
time devoted, would ruin one the most admirable sides 
the Centre’s activities. increase the hours attendance 
the maximum thirty, order retain the bare minimum 
ratio craft other subjects but allow fuller scope the 
humanities,” would result grave practical difficulties the 
local education authorities, and need not analysed this 
place. 

not part the considered policy education authorities 
flout Government Boards. One would like recommend, 
however, that authorities which are forced organise more than 
one Junior Instruction Centre, and especially those county 
boroughs whose geographical compactness results the establish- 
ment least two centres areas comparable industrial 
conditions, should boldly experiment with bias 
for one these centres. The experiment could conducted 
reasonably satisfactory circumstances, since there would 
likelihood recruiting least semi-specialist teachers, and since 
those pupils deemed constitutionally bent 
could diverted the other centre. Even from the strictly 
utilitarian point view, which, despite the official attitude 
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reserve, remains nevertheless cogent argument, moot 
point whether applicant for post, even highly specialised 
industrial area, would disadvantage came from 
centre contrasted with the other. Large-scale 
industry, organised upon modern lines, tends specialisation 
and the intelligent casual visitor frequently leaves factory 
knowing more about the complete processes production than 
employee who, engaged upon his own limited and repetitive 
task, may unaware what taking place the other end 
the shed which works. cannot assumed, therefore, 
that works manager requires more practical training from his 
new hand than that minimum which results aptness 
learn (but learn, should noted, specialised job) and 
willingness, reason good morale, cheerful believer 
his own capabilities. Sufficient craft work would retained 
Junior Instruction Centre with bias ensure 
these desiderata; but addition there would provided the 
rudiments philosophy citizenship and certain rebirth 
one’s native land. 

Any consideration ideal history syllabus dependent 
upon many the factors which have been indicated the pre- 
ceding pages, and there necessity recapitulate. There 
are signs that some local education authorities are aware the 
problem and are making serious efforts plan courses for the 
Junior Instruction Centres which are not wholly devoid 
humanistic values. The Director Education for the City 
Liverpool has recently invited the Liverpool and District Branch 
the Historical Association prepare proposed syllabus for 
the teaching history the City’s centres, and the syllabus 
has now been forwarded the Council the Association with the 
suggestion that might considered for use other areas. 
The compilers the syllabus are fully aware throughout the 
serious difficulties the way the teachers History the 
Junior Instruction Centre,” and the syllabus consists series 
suggested topics planned that each lesson may complete 
itself, and may may not conterminous with each topic 
according circumstances. The general scheme falls into three 
sections, local history, national history and international history, 
and the intention the compilers that teachers should deal 
with these sections reasonably balanced proportion, and 
correlate the lessons from one section with those the others 
far possible.” ‘The local history section, particular, appears 
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admirable compilation and one well calculated, its 
practical vigour and conformity with the ideals exact scholar- 
ship and everyday reality, great value and interest all 
students. The other sections may, perhaps, unskilled hands 
become too academic, and doubtful whether time opportu- 
nity would allow for brief histories” the Self-Governing 
Dominions, for lives James Watt Cecil Rhodes for investi- 
gations into rise present-day governments U.S.A., 
Russia, Germany, Japan, Italy, France, should 
noted, furthermore, that discrimination has been made 
between what suitable for girls and what for boys. There 
reason believe that the attendance girls Junior Instruction 
Centres one the major problems which confront the Ministry 
Labour and local authorities, and history syllabus, 
effective, needs consider the special interests adolescent 
girls. 

The following suggestions which should influence the scope 
ideal history syllabus are put forward belief that the 
essentially practical nature the Junior Instruction Centre 
sufficient warrant for teaching problems approached from 
the point view educational administrator dealing with 
special set circumstances, rather than that professional 
teacher history who, his regard for the subject, may have 
some impatience making concessions the infirmities his 
weaker and younger brethren. One may start, therefore, with 
the raw material, those young folk between the ages and 
years who are without regular work and who are, law, 
compulsory inmates educational institution. reason- 
able suppose, and evidence substantiates, that the majority 
these have had some kind employment subsequent their 
leaving school and prior their enforced entry into the centres. 
other words, they are above the age years, they have 
had taste independence and the opportunity forgetting 
much their elementary schooling. Furthermore, they may 
suffering from certain measure disillusionment and, although 
suppose that many these adolescents have ceased retain 
opening for their abilities, owing their abilities not being 
the quality their more fortunate contemporaries who have 
gained retained profitable wage-earning status. The history 
syllabus must, therefore, framed upon the nature the 
adolescents who will attend the centres, the limited time avail- 
able for the subject, and the type instruction best suited 
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these persons and circumstances. must intensely alive and 
provocative provoking thought and inquiry), and must 
concern itself with matters within the pupil’s experience 
shortly pass into his experience. are losing the spirit 
inquiry and zest for experience, and this may due the age 
machinery—the usual explanation—or possibly the growth 
legal prohibitions and social conventions which urban life 
imposes upon our national civilisation. 

The scope the syllabus might with profit limited the 
home, the town, and the town its national setting. Brief 
histories,” biographies, and “the rise present-day govern- 
ments tend introduce the lecture and the superficial 
summary. lecture, however good, tends with these young 
people little more than entertainment, and, although 
not denied that these particular topics have considerable value, 
one suggests that methods should precede material. child 
with lively intelligence and some training the art assessing 
evidence and estimating the influence bias more likely 
approach these matters with understanding and judgment than 
one who has merely listened digests, summaries and lectures 
upon such topics. 

For girls the home and the town, for boys the town and the 
town its national setting, should stressed. The girl may 
work home the town, and when she marries her interests 
are likely restricted almost entirely the former. The 
boy, the other hand, leaves his home proceed his job, and 
his interests, from trade-union politics, put his 
town “on the map.” girl should know something the 
evolution the home, its decoration and its furniture, both from 
view historical development and the canon good 
taste. Her work should extended include some consideration 
the history whereby, for example, she made aware 
the improved standard living, the extended variety food, 
etc., due the Industrial Revolution, the growth Empire, the 
Great War and modern scientific processes storing, preserving 
and transporting food. This leads the exterior the home 
and the town itself. this stage the boys’ syllabus develops, 
with architecture, street names, street planning, slums, shops, 
churches, chapels, schools, welfare halls, factories, offices, Town 
Hall, ete., evolving story much the material for which can 
found adjustment any normal syllabus local history. 
The history the street, and sometimes the town, con- 
cealed the street name, and should not passed without 
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understanding. The wares exposed the shops will examined 
for the significance fruits out season, according Victorian 
eyes, and for knowledge the standardisation life which due 
the wholesale manufacture clothes, gramophones and wireless 
sets. Why are these things What part have they our 
national life? are questions which and they should always 
asking. 

One need very little beyond this stage. The voter passes 
natural steps the town councillor the member 
parliament, and get far Westminster with some under- 
standing and convictions based upon knowledge, China, 
the League Nations and the influence the national press can 
look after themselves. should have given our pupils alert 
and partly judicious outlook and enrichment their lives 
citizens and members nation-state. Their leisure will have 
been safeguarded, and with moral and mental outlook. 

conclusion, the writer wishes urge that the Historical 
Association has great opportunity planning boldly develop- 
ment considerable national importance educational policy, 
the moment there are traditional rules observed the 
teaching history the Junior Instruction Centres. Local 
education authorities, obvious from the far-sighted policy 
the Liverpool Committee, would welcome suggestions. There are 
public examinations taken whereby experimentation 
doomed before well begun. are dealing with young 
people who, least their own estimation, are men and women 
the world, and are longer children immature for the normal 
adult processes argument and thought. The problems 
faced are, this article has attempted show, many and 
diverse. must emphasised, however, that they are essentially 
practical, and would matter for regret policy 
academic instruction, which are tending drift through 


inexperience, were officially endorsed. 
WALKER. 
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piscussion took place last July between the headmasters and 
the history and geography teachers three large urban secondary 
schools the possibility agreed syllabus dealing with Contem- 
porary History that might submitted for approval examining 
body. The Examinations Committee drafted the following memoran- 
dum collate the different opinions expressed, and circulated 
members the Annual Meeting Hull. contains material 
that will interest many our readers are glad the 
opportunity print it. 


AND CITIZENSHIP. 


Teachers History habitually claim that study History tends 
sound Citizenship. Some hold the opinion that the 
traditional course, with its insistence accuracy, with its keen mental 
training, with its occasional references the present, and with its 
culmination the test external examination, needs little improve- 
ment. Others hold that some definite instruction Current events 
advisable addition the ordinary course and that any examin- 
ation would cramp the teacher and destroy the interest. There 
still third party whose views are more novel and revolutionary. Their 
attitude set forth here length, inasmuch as, from its very novelty, 
stands need detailed criticism. The main arguments dealing 
with the education boys and girls who not remain school after 
the age sixteen, are follows. 

vital, democracy endure, that the future citizen shall 
trained consider problems social and political importance intelli- 
gently, logically and objectively. This training can best carried 
out consideration such problems school under the guidance 
teachers with some training historians. educationally 
unsound leave boys and girls bridge for themselves the gap 
between the history they learn school, usually ending 1918 the 
latest, and the problems they find the world outside. see that 
connection and bridge that gap not easy even for those who have 
continued their historical studies much later age. Even though 
may convenient divide knowledge acquired during some 
the years school life into such subjects History and Geography, 
essential break down these artificial barriers when that know- 
ledge applied the world to-day. course embodying 
these ideas would more valuable both mental training and 
preparation for citizenship (and also more interesting) for the boy 
girl leaving school sixteen than the present traditional course, 
whatever the that course may and however well was 
suited the conditions prevailing when was instituted. 

easy produce such arguments and quote the trenchant 
criticisms School Certificate History Papers that were made the 
Investigators 1931, far more dificult suggest definite 
course accordance with these arguments, The following syllabus 
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therefore put forward basis for discussion. Anyone acquainted 
with the conditions the Secondary School to-day will realise the 
difficulty finding time for non-examination subjects, especially 
the claims that are being marked out for Physical Education, Music, 
Art and Manual Training are taken into account. The syllabus 
therefore definitely suggested suitable for Examination subject, 
take the place History and Geography. 

clarify the ideas outlined the syllabus twenty specimen 
questions are appended. They are not intended represent 
examination paper, indicate the amount space thought 
desirable allocate different types topics. They are merely 
intended indicate more definitely and explicitly than possible 
the kind and variety topics such course might 
include. 


SUGGESTED SYLLABUS FOR ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE HISTORY EXAMINATION 


History (Recent and Contemporary). 
(From the later phases the Industrial Revolution the Present Day.) 


The questions will framed test some understanding important move- 
ments to-day the light the history the last 100 years. Candidates 
will expected have realised the importance the economic aspect history 
and show the necessary knowledge geographical factors. 

assumed that candidates will have been pursuing studies this type for 
the two years preceding the examination and will have spent four five periods 
week upon them. similarly assumed that during the preceding two 
three years they will have been learning the outlines British History, largely 

litical, and studying Geography normal lines. Although the questions will 
mainly concerned with recent developments Great Britain, her needs and 
they will perforce require some knowledge world conditions 
and their reaction upon this country. detailed acquaintance with the 
military aspects the history the last the present century will 

expected. the other hand candidates will provided with opportunities 
show knowledge local industries and conditions, far these illustrate 
some general 

The questions will simply phrased and will designed test power 
seeing causal relations between few fundamentally important facts. Candidates 
will not expected state their conclusions, still less their political views, 
national international problems. 


Possible questions. 


(1) What have been the main changes the ordinary daily food 
factory worker this country during the last hundred years? what 
causes are they due 

(2) Look the attached picture modern factory. what ways 
different from the sort factory you would have expected have seen 
hundred years ago? the reasons for the change. 

you know any factory which has been built since the Great 
Explain why was built where now stands and what markets serves. 

(3) How does the British Government try encourage wheat-farming 
What are the special difficulties the How has the situation 
changed since the repeal the Corn Laws 

(4) Explain why the British coal trade both home and abroad less 
prosperous than was before the Great War. 

(5) What are the chief sea trade routes How have they changed 
during the last hundred years 

How was the country now called Poland governed 1914? What 
are her difficulties with her neighbours to-day 

(7) Show sketch map the more important industries Germany. 
which these was she serious rival this country before the Great 

ar? 
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(8) Give short account the rise Japan World Power. How 
does her geographical position help her compete certain markets 

(9) What are the main occupations South Africa to-day? What are 
the chief difficulties the relations between white and other races and how 
did they arise 

(10) What are collective farms the Compare the work 
them with that any type English farm you know. 


or 


What are the differences between the life worker English 
and Soviet factory? Give the sources your information and state why 
you consider them reliable. 

(11) What are With the aid any example you 
know, explain the difficulties they are creating Europe. 

(12) How the transport letters throughout the world 
What other examples you know international co-operation 

(13) Why did the U.S.A. refuse become member the League 
Nations? Why you think she maintains that attitude 

(14) Make list the chief countries Europe, putting separate 
columns those you would expect allies. Add any notes you think 
necessary explain your placings. 

(15) When and why did generally begin talk about Dominions 

(16) How has the power the people increased during the last hundred 

(17) Show examples the differences between the position the 
King England and dictator totalitarian state. 

(18) Show the history any housing estate you know personally 
the ways which the State has helped the provision new houses. 

(19) What has the State done impfove the life the agricultural 
labourer the last hundred years 

(20) Give examples the action local authority improve transport 
facilities beautify town make more attractive for visitors. 
Can local authority spend the rates just pleases 


Notes these questions and their marking. 


The questions are, like all History questions, beyond the capacity any 
boy girl answer fully. But they deal with problems about which every 
intelligent citizen ought know something. Either studies them under 
guidance picks what can discussion and conversation, from the 
newspapers. Some the questions are intended encourage interest the 
immediate surroundings the pupil, either rural urban others deal with the 
broader aspects the modern community. each type answer few 
definite facts are expected, coupled with some capacity for handling them 
intelligently. 

not expected that candidates will remember after-life all the 
facts that they can produce examination. But hoped that their general 
attitude towards modern problems will influenced the method with which 
they have been studied school. Examiners will therefore mark generously 
for any signs that the pupils have seen and thought for themselves. examiners 
find the task grouping candidates Failures, Passes and Credits beyond their 
powers, they will call the assistance the teachers who have prepared the 
candidates, one other the methods practised this country other 
parts the world. 

assumed that candidate would expected answer more than five 
six out ten questions, and probable that practice larger number 
alternatives would allowed. 


* % * 


Tue first Easter Vacation School the Association was held 
Aberystwyth from March April. The experiment was 
successful that hoped repeat next year. For the benefit 
those seeking know the scope such course Professor Treharne 
has kindly contributed the following note. The Association owes much 
the initiative and enthusiasm with which Professor Treharne organ- 
ised this first course 
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Three seminars were arranged—on Feudalism (Professor Treharne, 
Aberystwyth), the Industrial Revolution (Professor Beales, the 
London School Economics), and Some Problems Post-War International 
Politics (Mr. Herbert, Aberystwyth); and Professor Stenton addressed 
the whole School, the last evening, taking his subject the aims present- 
day historical research. Twenty-one members attended the School, including 
two Indian students, while the rest came from Scotland, from most parts 
England, and from South Wales. The mornings were divided between lectures, 
discussion and private reading; the whole Sunday, every afternoon, and all 
evenings except two being free. The classes were conducted seminar lines, 
with full opportunity for open discussion each class had the use fairly large 
collection books, most which could borrowed for private reading. 
Members found this method study very stimulating, and showed the greatest 
keenness discussion and questioning the seminars were entirely successful, 
and accomplished even more than had originally been anticipated. While classes 
were held the University College buildings, members and wives members 
were accommodated the College Hostel, where tho food, rooms and service 

roved admirable and elicited great praise. While excursions were organised 
advance, the request members visits were arranged the National Library 
Wales and local cloth factory exemplifying some the conditions 
textile-weaving the time the Industrial Revolution. impromptu 
discussion the reliability public examinations was arranged one evening. 
Otherwise members arranged their own entertainments, walks and drives 
they pleased, though full information was available the Common Room 
about all local excursions, and personal advice was easily obtained any proposed 
outing. Further, members were made fully aware that any desired excursion, 
whether foot bus car, would arranged short notice for any number 
persons request. These arrangements met with the warm approval 
members, who greatly preferred not their free time. The 
district proved ideal for the programme, and the free afternoons and evenings 
allowed members make the School genuine holiday. Financially the School 
was completely self-supporting, and the fee charged for tuition, board 
and accommodation, rebate 7s. 6d. was returned all who were members 
the Association, while was also found possible free transportation 
members and their luggage between station and hostel and vice versa. The 
School was complete success, and hoped organise second school 
Aberystwyth for Easter 1938. Particulars the programme will circularised 
September and October. Meanwhile, members the Association are earnestly 
invited send (either the Secretary the Association Professor 
Treharne, Hill Side, Bryn Mor Rd., Aberystwyth) any suggestions topics for 
future seminars. must remembered that suggestions must take the form 
topics and not broad the aim the School discuss the 
revision commonly-accepted theories and generalisations some compact 
(though important) subject, possible under the guidance tutor who him- 
self established researcher the chosen field study; and this can done 
only topics, and not periods, are chosen. 


British Archaeological Society offers annually prize five 
guineas and medal memory the late Reginald Taylor, for 
the best essay submitted during the year subject antiquarian 
historical interest. The regulations for 1937 state that essays may 
any subject, approved the Editorial Committee, historical 
archaeological interest between the years 313 and 1547. Essays 
must show original research and should not exceed 10,000 words. 
They must submitted not later than January 1938. Previous 
awards have been Mr. Salmon for essay St. Christopher 
English Medieval Art and and Miss Carleton Williams 
for one The Dance Death Painting and Sculpture the 
Middle Both papers have been published the Journal 
the British Archaeological Association. 


Council the Royal Empire Society will award 1937 
medals and prizes for essays subjects related Imperial history. 
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The competition will arranged three classes, Class open 
candidates and under November 1937, Class for 
candidates and under that date, and Class for candidates 
under 14. The subjects and prizes for 1937 are follows 


Class What the importance the King the British Common. 
wealth? First prize, the Silver Medal the Royal Empire Society, 
together with suitably inscribed books, other approved articles, 
the value six guineas. 

Class Discuss the effects climate the mode living your part 
the Empire. First prize, the bronze medal the Royal Empire 
Society and suitably inscribed books other approved articles the 
value three guineas. 

Class Describe what you think the most interesting features bird and 
animal life your neighbourhood. First prize, the bronze medal 
the Society and books approved articles the value two 


Essays must submitted not later than November 1937. 

For the convenience teachers wishing include appropriate 
lessons the curriculum the Society announces the subjects for 1938 
follows 

Class The importance safeguarding Imperial communications. 

Class what extent does common interest sport unite the peoples 
the Empire 

Class What part the British Empire would you like visit and why 


Further information can obtained from The Secretary, The 
Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
~ *~ * 


Alexander Prize will awarded the Royal Historical 
Society for the best Essay any subject approved the Literary 
Director. Essays must sent February 1938. For further 
particulars apply the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 
Russell Square, W.C. 


appeal for support the foundation Anglo-Norman 
Text Society has been issued committee set joint meeting 
the Philological Society London and the Manchester Philological 
Club. The Committee planning work close co-operation with 
the Society for the Study Medieval Languages and Literature, and 
ite purpose will the publication texts for promoting the 
study Anglo-Norman language and literature, and the encouragement 
co-operation between historians, lawyers, philologers, and others 
interested the study Anglo-Norman. The annual subscription 
those favourable the project the nature and extent the support 
they are prepared give the scheme. Forms for this purpose can 
obtained from the Sec., Professor Pope, the 
Manchester 13. Subscriptions and donations should not sent until 
application made for them after the actual constitution the 
Society. 


* * * * 
the February meeting the Council the Association Miss 
Hey, Mr. Palmer and Mr. Toyne were elected fill the 
three vacancies the Council for period three years. 
The offices the Association will moved from Russell Square 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, and all correspondence should sent 
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the latter address from July. The office will closed during 
the month August. 
Annual Meeting for 1938 will held London from 5-8 
January, King’s College. Further particulars the arrangements 
will appear our next number. 
following pamphlets have recently been issued free 
members 
No. 106. T'he Voyages John and Sebastian Cabot, Dr. Williamson. 
No. 107. The Victorian Age, Somervell. 
Price each pamphlet non-members 1s. 1d. (post free). Members 
may obtain additional copies 7d. each (post free) from the offices 
the Association. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION 


THE SHAPE AND HABITABILITY THE 


popular fallacy that, until Columbus stepped forth disprove 
it, the earth was believed flat, has not yet been completely 
expunged from history texts from the classroom, and due 
certain confusion ideas that opinion which demonstrably false 
continues hold its ground. For the outset can categorically 
stated that there abundant and indisputable evidence that educated 
Christians from the first were aware of, and accepted, the fundamental 
facts regarding the shape and size the earth they had for centuries 
been established the Greeks. Nor there shred evidence that 
any serious scholar any time put forward attempted demonstrate 
theory that the earth should not forgotten that long 
they served for every man’s time-keeper and clock, the day and night 
skies and the apparent motion the sun and stars were minutely 
observed and became familiar everyone, and that whereas the change 
horizon and elevation the celestial pole (associated with the change 
the length day and night and the seasons), observed one 
travelled north south, admitted single and simple explanation 
the earth were globe, admitted explanation the earth were 
flat. Too much weight has been given, perhaps even Sir Raymond 
Beazley himself, the fanciful Cosmogony Cosmos 
for there evidence that gained any acceptance. Lactantius,’ 
certainly, very frequently quoted, but only necessary read him 
attentively discover that his jeers earth poised unsupported, 
men who hung head downwards, rain which fell upwards, rested 
non-comprehension (whether wilful no), his object being 
discredit pagan learning ridicule. certainly not representative 
Patristic thought is, for example, St. Basil, who, while inviting 
his hearers prefer the simplicities faith the demonstrations 
warns them also not surprised that the world never 
for occupies the centre the universe, its natural place.” 
The doctrine gravity, that everything tends the centre,” carry- 
ing its corollary the relativity the concepts and 


following works will found useful 
Dawn Modern Geography (1897); Bensaude, 
Histoire Science Nautique Portugaise (1913 Pierre Duhem, Systéme 
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downwards, above and was familiar the Greeks. 
The classical Cosmos, set out and demonstrated most completely and 
finally Ptolemy’s Almagest, was centred upon spherical earth 
rest. The earth was poised the universe like the yolk the middle 
ran the homely simile often employed (as for example 
follows that the theories Copernicus (De Revolutionibus, 1543) and 
the observations Galileo, which led eventually the substitution 
sun-centred Cosmos and spinning terrestrial globe for the Cosmos 
Ptolemy have nothing with flat-earth theory, although 
the two issues have nevertheless sometimes been confused. 

There was nothing inherently repugnant Scripture fixed 
spherical earth (although there was moving globe), but, the other 
hand, very dangerous doctrines might arise with regard the habit- 
ability its various parts. The schematic zones Aristotle, popular- 
ised such Latin writers Pomponius Mela the much later 
Macrobius, indicated three uninhabitable regions, the Arctic and 
Antarctic, and the Torrid zone. The last-named therefore separated 
two matching and complementary temperate habitable zones. One 
these contained the tri-partite world Europe, Asia and Africa 
and the known races what the other? the Greeks 
appeared likely that was also inhabited, and they gave the name 
Antichthones the people immediately south them, but the 
opposite hemisphere, while the Antipodes were the people foot 
with themselves. Christians, however, such view was impossible, 
for since the torrid zone was deemed uncrossable, such people could not 
sons Adam, from whom all mankind descended, nor could they 
receive the Gospel message which was promised all nations.” The 
famous passage St. often wrongly cited indicating his 
disbelief spherical earth, fact attack the view that there 
are habitable and inhabited lands the southern hemisphere. Neque 
hoe ulla historica cognitione didicessi adfirmant, sed quasi 
ando conjectant, quod intra convexa caeli terra suspensa sit, 
eundemque locum mundus habeat infimum The 
poised earth was accepted, but not the deductions its 
lower parts, which Augustine suggests may entirely oceanic. That 
this the correct interpretation this passage confirmed the 
remark Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly:* ideo dicunt quod ibi sunt 
antipodes qui possunt habere regiones habitationes sicut nos 
sed non est accessus inter nos eos.... opinionem 
reprobat would seem, however, that had the southern 
region been deemed accessible, difficulty accepting inhabited 
would have arisen. 

Further evidence that the Fathers the Church took the spherical 
globe for granted afforded passages such Dicuil’s discussion 
the polar night Iceland and Adam Bremen’s comments upon the 

Imago Mundi, 1410-15, his chapter varietate opinionum circa 
habitationem this point Robert Hooke (Posthumous Works), 
addressed the following remarks the Royal Society 1696: The Torrid and 
Frigid Zones were once concluded uninhabitable, and assert Antipodes was 
thought atheistical, heretical and damnable, but Time has the Falsity 
and Narrowness those hasty The modern usage 
connote the opposite part the globe rather than the people living there has 


tended further confuse this issue. 
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same Nam propter rotunditatem orbis terrarum 
necesse est, solis circuitus accedans alibi diem exhibeat, alibi recendens 
noctem Qui dum ascenderit solsticium, his qui 
borea sunt dies prolongat noctesque descendus autem 
hiemale solsticium, simile ratione facit australibus. Hoc ignorantes 
pagani, terram illam vocant sanctam beatam, quae tale miraculum 
praestet 

The twelfth-century Renaissance, which brought Western scholars 
into contact with learned Arabs, Jews and Greeks, revived the direct 
study Aristotle and Ptolemy, and henceforth the direct teaching 
the doctrine the sphere becomes important part education. 
Adelard Bath, who had sought wisdom across the Alps,” wrote 
brief treatise the astrolabe for Henry Plantagenet, afterwards 
Henry and two centuries later Geoffrey Chaucer wrote (or rather 
translated) more elaborate work the same subject for his nine-year- 
old-son Lewis. The Sphera Mundi (c. 1233) the Englishman 
Sacrobosco became standard University text, and subsequent the 
printing the Editio Princeps Ferrara 1472, went through 
fewer than twenty-five editions the fifteenth century alone. 

Turned into popular language, Sacrobosco’s Sphera provides 
material for several the chapters that delightful compendium 
sacred and profane lore, the anonymous Kalendrier compost des 
bergiers. The earliest known edition that Paris 1493, but this 
described compose que nestoit par 
avant,” and the table eclipses begins, significantly enough, with the 
date 1473. The first English edition was published Paris 1503. 
More important the translation published Pynson 1506 (from 
the French 1497), which continued reissued right down 1656. 
Written specifically for that Clarks,” and put into the 
mouth the simple shepherd, supported the Master Shepherd, the 
Kalendar presents the doctrine the sphere nothing new strange, 
although certainly very wonderful its consequences. case were 
after the length climates, one might goe about the earth from Orient 
Occident his first place, some shepheards say that this compasse 
may almost made. Thus John made the course toward 
occident and Peter towards orient, and that Robert abode them the 
place whence they departed the one soon the other, and they meet 
Robert both together. This pleasant consideration among 
shepheerds how John and Peter arrive one self day, put case were 
Sunday: John would say Saturday, Peter would say Munday, 
and Robert would say Sunday,” (Chap. 37). When Magellan’s ship 
this calendar paradox confirmed, but neither this nor the rotundity 

The introduction the doctrine the sphere into popular Alman- 
ack should sufficiently dispel the idea that the knowledge that the 
earth was globe was the property few specialists only. Indeed, 
found another and yet earlier work written for the general 
reader—namely, the Sir John Mandeville. The fourteenth- 
century writer this travel romance was familiar with the teachings 
and his relates how chance traveller all but 
the globe, how Prester John’s land lies foot and 
with our own, and how himself with his astrolabe made observations 
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the southern heavens. Following Sacrobosco gives Eratosthenes’ 
measure the circumference the earth (preserved Macrobius), 
but makes reference also the smaller measure which was 
accordance with the opynyn the olde wise Astronomers,” the 
Arabs (that selected for use Columbus), namely 
20,400 miles instead 25,200. 

may perhaps objected that whatever may proved from the 
texts, the maps current prior the fifteenth century give colour 
flat-earth theory. This, however, misunderstand completely the 
method construction and the purpose medieval map. The 
distinction was quite clearly drawn between the habitable world and 
whole. The former alone, course, formed the subject 
the Mappa Mundi, but there are number contemporary diagrams 
which the relation between the map and the globe clearly indicated. 
There had been much discussion classical times the shape the 
habitable world. The circular outline the wheel” 
maps accordance with the view this point attributed Aristotle. 
oblong shape, as, for example, the Cotton” 
map the British Museum, results from taking into consideration 
the bounding lines latitude the habitable zone, while the elongated 
elliptical outline not infrequently met with related statements 
the length and breadth the laid down 
Eratosthenes and others. The circular type map, representing 
did the shape the visible horizon, was the most commonly used, since 
lent itself also the representation the twelve winds. was 
transformed almost unconsciously into map the western hemisphere 
when map-makers the Catalan school began include the representa- 
tion equatorial and southern regions depicted the Arabs. The 
great advance, however, from purely schematic representational 
type Mappa Mundi resulted from the development and incorporation 
the navigating chart, which had been brought early perfection 
the close the thirteenth century. The chart itself owed its 
the introduction navigating instruments among seamen 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, including not only the compass, 
but also the balestilla Jacob’s Staff. This was instrument for 
taking celestial altitude, and its use presupposed elementary 
knowledge the sphere, including the length the the meridian. 
The advances made the Portuguese the theory and practice 
navigation under the inspiration Prince Henry the Navigator, 
important though they were, were advances and not complete innova 
tions. 

From whatever angle the question approached, the answer the 
was never left Columbus and Magellan present the world 
with round world for flat. realise how great has been the 
accretion legend that has grown around their histories, may select 
random from cool contemporary comment. You recollect 
Ligurian named Colombus (wrote Peter Martyr friend September 
1493) importuned the Court about traversing new hemisphere 
way the back safe and sound, and declares 
has found And again few weeks later another 
correspondent: certain Columbus has navigated the western 
antipodes far the coast India (so believes). has found 
number islands which are thought those mentioned cosmo- 
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graphers lying near India the eastern ocean. And not entirely 
disagree, although the size the sphere suggests otherwise. 
document quite different character News Letter 
Newe Zeytung) coming from German resident Spain and published 
Augsburg 1522. His Imperial Majesty August 10th 1519 
sent out another Armada, with ships and captain called Magellan 
and September 6th this year but one ship and eighteen persons 
returned. Itis credibly reported that they sailed round the world, 
and found the Indies first class mart, with all sorts spices, called 
Malacho. The rest the letter concerned with the new 
economic situation thus created: bare mention suffices for the 
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The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. xt. The Imperial Peace, 
A.D. 70-192. 1936. pp. maps and plans. 
Cambridge University Press. 35s. 


the period covered this instalment the Roman Empire attained 
maturity and began show signs becoming hard-set. The con- 
sequent change tempo the march Roman history reflected 
the present volume, which descriptive chapters for the first 
time preponderate over narrative ones. 

the narrative portion the book the Flavian era covered 
Charlesworth and Syme; the reigns Nerva and Trajan 
Longden; the reign Hadrian and the Antonine age 
Weber. The contributions all these scholars fully maintain the 
exacting standards which the Cambridge Ancient History has set 
regard completeness and accuracy detail; yet the details nowhere 
become obtrusive, and the distinctive character each reign made 
stand out clearly. The same candid but sympathetic criticism, 
with which the work the first Roman emperors was assessed 
the previous volume, here again exercised. Charlesworth salvages, 
far possible, the damaged reputation Domitian. Longden 
makes vain attempt justify Trajan’s war-policy the East, 
but states good case for his conquest Dacia (the possession 
which was valuable asset Rome the Marcomannic Wars). 
Weber hardly succeeds excusing Hadrian’s vindictive policy 
towards the Jews, and seems unduly lenient letting off Commodus 
sentimentalist and dreamer. But his vindication Aurelius, 
whom appraises his excellent record practical achievement, 
rather than his ineffective Meditations, welcome. 
aptly remarks, Frederick the Great judged solely his 
poems 

The main interest this volume, however, lies the descriptive 
sections. The working the Augustan constitution reviewed 
Last two penetrating chapters, which probes the secret 
its remarkable success: its subordination military civilian 
interests; its utilisation the Senate guardian tradition; 
its ultimate deference public opinion, which turn judged its 
(one might almost say, its Duces’’) the broad results 
their administration, and not niceties constitutional punctilio. 
One-third the entire volume devoted survey the provinces 
and the territories adjacent the Roman empire. Britain passed 
under review Collingwood; Gaul, Spain and North Africa 
Albertini; Transrhenane Germany and Scandinavia 
the Rhineland and Raetia Stade; the Danube lands 
Sarmatia and Parthia Rostovtzeff; the Aegean 
area Keil; the border and Syria Cumont; 
chapters provide invaluable cross-section the Roman empire 
the second century, They bring into view the lack 
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the Roman administration; the varying degrees which Roman 
Greek civilisation penetrated the provinces; the somewhat unfair 
privileges the towns, compared with the countryside; the free 
movement persons, merchandise and ideas within the Roman 
borders; the remarkable vitality the Semitic peoples the Near 
East; the incipient consolidation Europe into cultural 

The literature the period studied Sikes, who gives 
conspectus Silver Age Latin, and Sandbach, who 
cusses the contemporary Greek renaissance letters. The social 
life Italy described Wight Duff; the development Roman 
Law traced Buckland; the art the empire reviewed 
Rodenwaldt. remarkably lucid chapter the growth 
Christianity, rather, the Christian Church, contributed 
Streeter. short, this volume contains comprehensive and 
authoritative survey the century which ancient civilisation 
reached its highest all-round development. 

way upholding the reputation reviewers for omniscience, 
append few observations points detail :—If Vespasian really 
asserted that must £400,000,000 before could straighten 
out Roman finances (p. 13), belied this estimate his own fiscal 
achievement. raise such sum, would have had double 
treble taxation, and the same time practise the most rigid 
economy, until the end his reign. Yet within five years his 
accession had sufficient reserves embark ambitious building 
programme, and the continued prosperity the empire shows that 
did not overtax it. Though the Pheenicians led the ancient world 
purple-dyeing, they did not enjoy monopoly it; the special 
achievement the Sidonian glass-makers was not much the pro- 
duction translucent ware the use the and the 
(p. 628). The statement that vine-growing was not well 
the emperors (p. 503) will more easily understood French than 
English readers. The paucity good mosaics Crete (p. 667) 
has been partly atoned for particularly fine specimen recently 
unearthed Cnossus. Cary. 


Inventory the Historical Monuments Westmorland. THE 
302 pp. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 30s. 


though one the smallest our English counties, 
possesses goodly number historical monuments varied and 
peculiar interest, and historian and alike are under 
debt gratitude the Royal Commission for this exhaustive and 
superbly illustrated inventory the relics her stirring past. The 
men the neolithic and bronze ages, the Roman, the Angle, the 
Norseman, the Norman and the later the dales— 
each turn have their mark upon the face the district and 
made their contributions its archwological wealth. Hitherto the 
only key unlock the treasure-house has been the concise and accurate 
inventory prepared the late Mr. Collingwood 1926, but 
that great northern scholar, had remained with us, would have been 
among the first welcome this authoritative description the 
antiquities district the study which devoted many 
years enthusiastic research, 

The study the history and archwology Westmorland presents 
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many special difficulties. One these occasioned the great 
ridge between the Pennines and the Lake hills which divides the 
county into two portions, and traversed only certain places 
such passes the gorge Tebay, Shap Fell and the Kirkstone Pass. 
Thus through the ages the county has been divided into two separate 
districts, the one subject southern influences, the other involved 
the fortunes the old Cumbrian kingdom, and, subsequently, 
the disputes between England and Scotland. There are two different 
cultures and two different histories considered. Another difficulty 
dealing with the historical monuments Westmorland the 
difficulty access many them, lying they remote and 
sparsely inhabited districts. 

may considered triumph for the editor and staff who are 
responsible for this inventory that they have been able prepare 
complete record these monuments. The value their de- 
scriptions enhanced the admirable series plans and maps 
the tumuli, earthworks and ancient buildings both military 
and ecclesiastical the district. the reader without any special 
bent for study will enthralled the wonderful 
photographic record contained this book. special value are the 
plates, including classified photographs special types monuments. 
Thus can readily compare with one another examples Westmor- 
land castles, pele towers, manorial halls, churches, church furniture, 
glass, fireplaces, lintels and, last but not least, some those remarkable 
farm-houses built the late seventeenth century, when the Westmor- 
land statesmen seem have attained high pitch prosperity. 

admirable essay upon Prehistoric and Roman Westmorland 
contributed Dr. Wheeler. special interest are his 
remarks upon the long barrow Rayseat Pike, perhaps the earliest 
relic which comes within the scope the inventory. This barrow when 
excavated 1875 was found contain cremated bones instead 
burial inhumation. Dr. Wheeler, using wealth illustration 
which impossible here reproduce, suggests that cremation may 
have been recognised alternative rite the late neolithic phase 
northern Britain. 

Local readers will curious learn what Dr. Wheeler has say 
with reference the well-known prehistoric remains known King 
Arthur’s Round and The former circle the 
writer compares with Avebury but adds that unknown was 
hoped that the projected excavation the site next year the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Archeological Society may throw some 
light upon the origin this much discussed monument. 

Historians will turn with special interest the essay upon Pre- 
Westmorland which Professor Stenton deals with the 
period history between the departure the Romans and 
the Norman conquest the district 1092. The writer gives 
account the latest theories with regard the invasions the 
Angles and Norsemen and the subsequent struggle for the possession 
North Westmorland between the English and Scots. One looks 
vain for reference the statement the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
that the year 945, King Edmund invaded the district and after 
defeating King Dunmail, gave the land Malcolm king Scots 
condition should his fellow land and sea. What- 
ever may have happened upon this occasion, gave rise claim 
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the part Scotland Cumberland and north Westmorland, which 
the Scots regarded for centuries kind Caledonia irridenta 
while the other hand the arrangement was quoted English 
kings proof that the Scottish monarchs were their vassals. 

Another interesting essay that written the editor upon Lady 
Anne Clifford, that eccentric genius whose strong personality and 
tireless energy are reflected her works construction and restoration 
many our Westmorland castles and churches. Her spirit 
may indeed said haunt the Eden valley. Every precaution has 
been taken ensure accuracy the descriptions the 
Dr. James, Sir Charles Peers and Professor Hamilton Thompson 
have revised the reports inventories secular and ecclesiastical 
monuments, while Mr. Montgomerie and Mr. Crawford have 
supervised the reports upon earthworks. Other distinguished anti- 
quaries who have checked various sections the book are Dr. 
Wheeler (Roman antiquities), Dr. James (glass), the Rev. 
Dorling (heraldry) and Mr. Mill Stephenson (brasses). The proofs 
have further been revised Professor Collingwood and other 

almost unnecessary add that this noble monument the 
history and antiquities Westmorland will prove indispensable 
part the apparatus all future students that beautiful county. 


Economic History Europe. Herbert Heaton. 1936. pp. 
Harper. 12s. 6d. 


making really satisfactory text-book demands author 
both gift for exposition and fund experience and observation 
teacher. Until recently English-speaking students general economic 
history were handicapped the absence manual that could make 
even modest pretence fulfilling these requirements. Professor 
Heaton has now put teachers and their pupils under obligation 
filling the gap. the former category will impressed 
the width his reading preparation for the traversing his extensive 
time-space continuum. The bibliographical equipment this book, 
selective though must be, provides constant reminders the author’s 
determination that the treatment his topics should up-to-date. 
How unusual and how refreshing find woven into his text 
interpretations events from authors the print whose articles 
hardly dry the learned periodicals 

Rather less than one-tenth Professor Heaton’s space given 
the prehistoric and ancient world, the topics being few and carefully 
selected. The transition medieval systems economy briefly 
treated. This subject, which hedged with difficulties, receives per- 
haps rather less satisfactory handling than others. the medieval 
chapters commercial and industrial developments are lucidly, 
places brilliantly, dealt with. comparison agriculture and the 
countryside suffer from the effort combine compression narrative 
with illustrative material. Some passages might more cautiously 
worded. Thus the periodical redistribution arable lands among 
century the latest not accepted modern authorities, and, 
mentioned all, should treated unsupported conjecture. Here 
elsewhere justice done writers such Kosminsky and Postan 
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whose work still only available the fragmentary state, 
just Kuczinski’s important recent studies the population 
trends receives due recognition section. The Reformation 
him, Professor Heaton home the early modern world, 
whose economic history has already profited from his own able study 
the cloth trade. chapter the State and Economic Life contains 
original and interesting interpretations motives. The relative 
neglect agriculture the earlier mercantilist experts was due, 
thinks, their feeling, not that was unimportant, but that could 
look after itself. difficult understand the statement that 
France the discussion economic policy was for long unless 
means that the authorities were not readily responsive the sug- 
gestions unofficial economists. so, French writers the period 
were not unique their experience. Europe since 1789 gets about 
one-third the allotted space. The author’s arrangement nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century topics should prove useful teachers 
who are need guidance—and who not ?—through the com- 
plexities modern developments. wealth matter, otherwise 
unmanageable, contrives fall into place under such chapter headings 
Combination and Some the generalisations 
latter-day affairs may little startling and provocative, but with 
most them would highly unfair quarrel short review. 
There are thirty-six maps and diagrams, all varying degrees helpful 
and instructive. This book which should prominently exposed 


The English Ecclesiastical Tenants-in-Chief and Knight Service. 
1933. xii 203 pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. 


examining the relations between the Crown, the ecclesiastical 
tenants-in-chief, and the subtenants the latter, Dr. Chew has pro- 
duced valuable counterpart Professor Stenton’s recent study the 
lay tenants. She first traces the development feudal relations 
between the Crown and the clerical tenants-in-chief, bringing new 
evidence show that William I’s original assessment the great 
Church estates 1070 owed nothing any earlier Anglo-Saxon five- 
hide unit, and was arbitrarily made without any basic unit value 
area. new ecclesiastical tenures-in-chief knight service were 
subsequently created, despite the new twelfth-century monasteries and 
the statute Quia Emptores; but beginning with Henry inquiry 
1166, the Crown strove hard enforce the fundamental doctrine 
that all knight service royal service, and accordingly exact feudal 
obligations from all fees created tenants-in-chief excess the 
original quotas fixed 1070. Contrary Round’s supposition, the 
tenants-in-chief defeated this demand while between 1190 and 1270 the 
ecclesiastical quotas were reduced one-sixth the original total, 
owing the greatly increased cost equipping knight under the 
changed conditions warfare. Turning the development com- 
mutation, Miss Chew shows that scutage did not, Stubbs thought, 
develop from the English fyrdwite, but was devised about 1100 solve 
the prelates’ difficulties, though Round erred supposing scutage 
right the clergy commute their liability for service overseas. 
Miss Chew disproves Maitland’s theory that the fine proservicio repre- 
sents the commutation the tenant-in-chief’s personal attendance, 
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and brings strong evidence against Professor Powicke’s suggestion that 
was originally the composition for the new reduced quotas. Tracin 
the thirteenth-century alternations corporal service, scutage and fine, 
she establishes the virtual supersession scutage fine about 1250, 
despite the abortive Edwardian attempts revive scutage tax 
all knights’ fees, collected direct from the subtenants irrespective 
their lords’ performance service payment fine. Showing how the 
fine—a much heavier burden even though calculated reduced quotas, 
than scutage levied the traditional basis—impelled the prelates 
between 1200 and 1270 render corporal service whenever possible, 
Miss Chew denies that the Crown devised commutation destroy its 
vassals’ military power, and proves conclusively that feudalism remained 
military and fiscal reality till the eve the Hundred Years’ War, 
despite Maitland’s belief that collapsed before 1272. 

the obscurer problem relations between the tenants-in-chief and 
their subtenants, scantiness material renders Miss Chew’s conclusions 
rather less definitive, though many ways this the most 
ing part the book. Her study the early development subin- 
feudation the Church fiefs reinforces her earlier conclusions against 
five-hide any other uniform measure assessment, and emphasizes 
the breach continuity land-owning personnel resulting from the 
Conquest. comprehensive examination the structure and working 
the machinery which the tenants-in-chief exacted service and 
scutage from their subtenants reveals the demilitarisation the latter, 
especially the widespread establishment rotas service devised 
meet the results the creation surplus fees, the reduction 
the prelates’ quotas, and the far-reaching partitions the original fees 
co-inheritance. such spontaneous developments, rather than 
deliberate royal policy, must ascribe the decay feudal institu- 
tions; indeed, Dr. Chew amply demonstrates the Crown’s anxiety 
keep feudalism alive. 

The book concludes with review tenure barony among the 
ecclesiastical tenants-in-chief. Attacking Dr. Reid’s theory that the 
criterion baronial tenure the possession jurisdictional liberty, 
Miss Chew shows that this test was not applied the numerous thir- 
teenth and fourteenth-century disputes which the clergy resisted the 
Crown’s attempts treat all prelates barons. Military tenure was 
the only general test otherwise cases were decided the 
presence absence, charters enfeoffment and Exchequer records, 
earlier references the disputed tenure baronial. She concludes 
that tenure-in-chief military service was the general criterion, and 
that the limited baronial class the later middle ages was defined, not 
principle, but the haphazard results individual decisions the 
numerous disputes between Crown and tenants-in-chief the question 
feudal obligations. 

Perhaps Miss Chew, though well aware that there may have been 
important differences between clerical and lay fiefs, occasionally tends 
apply her conclusions somewhat too generally, but there can 
doubt that she has greatly advanced and consolidated our knowledge 
English feudalism. Her book important all students medieval 
English history, and deserves read much wider circle than 
that the professional specialist. brief and clearly written, 
technicalities are fully explained, and the index good: well 
produced and misprints are rare. 
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Serjeanty Tenure Medieval England. GuERNSEY 
1936. pp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press; Oxford University Press. 13s. 6d. 


‘Miss learned monograph rests what appears have 
been pretty thorough examination the original authorities, for the 
thirteenth century any rate, whether printed still MS. She 
regards the thirteenth century the most important for her purposes 
because was then that tenure serjeanty was first critically examined, 
many cases transformed all but name and general fitted into 
that scheme the law real property which was the most permanent 
contribution feudalism English legal development. Miss Kimball 
devotes about half her book the origin and nature tenure 
serjeanty. She considers category devised the feudal lawyers 
the twelfth century enable them deal with numbers trouble- 
some tenures, particularly those serviential character, which 
would otherwise have been difficult even impossible classify. 
Tenure serjeanty therefore artificial any rate composite 
class and not determined any trait traits common all the 
variants that compose unless the fact that they are neither 
military nor socage tenure. origin Miss Kimball’s views are less 
clear than could wished. She distinguishes two stages between 
Domesday Book and the twelfth-century classification. The first 
these would hereditary office involving personal service, but not 
connected with the tenure land. The second stage reached when 
the hereditary office attached specific holding land and 
have serviential tenure. the first these Miss Kimball appears 
doubtful and obscure. The analogy the French 
would have lent some light, but for the characteristic north-country 
evidence, any rate, study conditions before the Conquest would 
required. Miss Kimball recognises this but contents herself with 
provisional reference Mr. Jolliffe’s important study. 

The great offices state were not held serjeanty, and the 
thirteenth century the need for the services arising from other serjean- 
ties was longer felt although few survived for occasional and 
ceremonial purposes, more particularly connection with the corona- 
tion. With the practical need for services there disappeared also that 
close and personal relation with the king other lord which was the 
nature serjeanty. There remained the hands the crown, the 
judges and the law-writers tenurial category that, having lost the small 
measure reality had ever possessed required 
and defined order fitted into the common law grand and petty 
serjeanty. The part played the crown this process consisted 
series inquiries beginning the reigh John and terminating the 
great Robert Passelewe about 1250. The policy, 
general, was substitute rent for service and assimilate serjeanty 
military tenure. Round long ago studied this part the subject 
and the new edition the Book Fees has thrown further light 
it. Miss Kimball speaks severely the Round’s de- 
scription which, have understood her point, amounts saying that 
serjeanty ceased exist when had been altered everything ex- 
cept name (pp. 230, 236). The point appears metaphysical, and 
any case Miss Kimball has the distinction correcting Round more 
effectively and more substantial matters other parts her book 
(pp. 35, 109, 146). 

Judges and law-writers were left deal with the practical questions 
No. 
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the liability tenants serjeanty feudal incidents, particular 
where the prerogative was concerned. The obvious classification 
the size value the holding (adopted Magna Carta) gave way 
length one based the nature the service, which might public, 
rendered the king, private and personal. The tendency was 
assimilate the more important serjeanties military tenure and the 
others socage. The old rules against partibility and alienation gave 
way when most the services rendered had ceased important 
and the tenure longer involved close personal relation with the 
But the sharp distinction into two separate tenures, grand and petty 
serjeanty, often invoked explain cap. Magna Carta, was not 
taken until the fifteenth century. 

Miss Kimball’s treatise scholarly, practical and lucidly written. 
will serve correct good many mistaken notions and general 
illustrate the obsolescence political feudalism and the absorption 
what remained into the common law. Miss Kimball’s eyes are fixed 
the documents before her, and she often appears incurious 
the origins wider bearing the institution she studying and 
this attitude (whether temperamental cautionary) gives her book 
the character monograph. Thus she does scant justice the 
relation between her subject and the institutional development the 
household (see pp. 38, 93). there good deal material which 
would have fallen into its place Miss Kimball had seen Mr. Stewart- 
Brown’s book the Peace Serjeanties doubt came hand too 
late even mentioned. have done with criticism must 
said that there are more slips and easily corrected errors than one likes 
see scholarly book vouched for great University. Thus 
there was dukedom Lancaster the thirteenth century nor 
should Fleta referred man (pp. 88, 128, 151, 154). Again 
and constitute false antithesis, arrows are not 
but with feathers and you cannot implead 
tenure (pp. 199, 115, 244). English and even spelling occasionally need 
correction, and some the translations are doubtful definitely 
wrong (pp. 21, 25, 26, 40, n., 195, 215, 219, 234, 39, 44, 49, 75, 138). 
doubt these are tithes mint and assise but disappointing that 
scholar whose respect for the weightier matters the law cannot 
questioned should have neglected pay them. 


Medieval Representation and Consent. 1936. 
viii 408 pp. Longmans, Green. 18s. 


Miss general thesis that the idea representative 
institutions was ancient and widespread, and that was main 
formative influence the development parliament England and 
Ireland. Her view that the summoning representatives shires and 
boroughs and lower clergy parliament was primarily for the 
purpose obtaining grants taxes the general line modern 
teaching, although presents certain difficulties, and the degree 
which their consent was essential may not easy define. The 
really formidable difficulty is, however, explain the coalescence 
representative assemblies with the parliament which performed its 
judicial and administrative work just well without the presence 
the commons with it. This difficulty Miss Clarke deliberately put 
aside, lying outside the scope her inquiry; but she hoped that 
that strange tract, the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, 

For review, see ante, (December 1936), 260. 
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would help solution what she calls the greater problem the 
origin parliament.” 

Let said the outset that one whose studies have lain 
the later Middle Ages will fail learn something—at least points 
detail—from this volume. But the book whole difficult one 
read, and the argument not always easy follow; and might have 
been more convenient the reader such parts the book are 
devoted straightforward account Irish and English taxation and 

rliamentary representation could have been printed themselves, 
the discussion the Modus appear independently. any 
case, comments these two topics are best kept apart. 

The fourth chapter, The Irish Church and Taxation the 
Later Middle Ages,” deals with question that will new nearly 
every reader. One our greatest needs undoubtedly study 
Irish government and its mechanism between Henry conquest and 
the Reformation, and any work this field must very largely 
pioneering. Miss Clarke had been able devote more time the 
subject, the result could hardly have failed have been great value 
stands, her account based almost entirely upon printed material, 
except far the unpublished Irish Statute Rolls and the Armagh 
Registers the fifteenth century have eked out and not only could 
the narrative expanded, but could, all too frequently, corrected. 
Thus, not true that the earliest reference convocation Ireland 
suppose that was not existence earlier. Nor true that 
after 1359 there was another long interval without direct taxation 
(p. 50): for the laity were taxed 1360 and the clergy The 
references William Windsor, vigorous and greedy repre- 
sentative the Crown (p. 50), would have been modified they had 
been checked Windsor’s own statement the case and had not been 
based upon the parte statements his opponents. The account 
taxation the fifteenth century omits all reference the documents 
1420, which furnish our most detailed information and which 
specimens were published many years ago 

These cautions must given fairness the reader, who will rarely 
know that there are still remaining voluminous manuscript sources for 
medieval Irish history, and would hesitate question the accuracy 
Miss Clarke’s account. There not the same danger error fact 
dealing with English institutions, whose investigation many his- 
torians have contributed. Miss Clarke has been able add her own 
and her seventh chapter Proctors Parliament and 
Convocation is, particular, valuable collection material. 
Upon matters interpretation, however, there may room for 

Miss Clarke’s discussion the Modus Parliamentum, which 
the raison the book, not easy summarise. Put briefly, 
her thesis appears follows. The Modus was written England 
1322, provided the basis for the Irish Modus the latter part 
the fourteenth century. Its original purpose was urge the necessity 


Trish Memoranda Roll, Michaelmas Edw, from MS, Cal. 
Memoranda Rolls, xxv1, Dublin, 

London, 

Memoranda Roll Edward 368/144), Recorda, Trinity, 
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for the consent the representatives the clergy and the commons 
taxation parliament; doing this the tract represented very 
widespread body opinion. Ireland its influence was decisive 
the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Miss Clarke not altogether consistent the view she takes the 
author one place acute and far-seeing (p. 331), elsewhere 
his work confused and inaccurate (p. 151), muddled and mis- 
leading (p. 152). And she has, seems me, let slip clue which 
might have led, not complete solution her problem, least 
one more satisfactory than herown. She writes fact, the clergy 
the Irish Parliament are the clergy the Modus, alike status, rights 
and duties (p. she recognises (p. 219) that failure 
attend English parliament was, far know, never visited 
fine the fourteenth century, while Ireland such fines date from 
early the reign Edward And although she stated that there was 
that country approximation the fines laid down the 
English Modus (p. 118, 2), there evidence manuscript sources 
showing that Irish earls and archbishops were, fact, fined £100, and 
bishops 100 marks, and, while the fines inflicted lower ranks, and 
sometimes bishops, are irregular amount, there are instances 
100-mark fines Again, anyone will take the trouble 
compare chapters xxiv and xxv the English Modus with the final 
chapters (17 and 18) the Irish Modus, will, with little study, 
inevitably come the conclusion that the sequence sentences the 
former completely confused and dislocated, while the latter 
logical and obviously correct. the reader then makes some further 
comparisons, may think not impossible that, though the English 
Modus was not directly derived from any existing text the Irish 
Modus, Irish text may nevertheless underlie the English Modus. 

Miss Clarke’s hypothesis, that the Irish Modus derived from 
French translation the English Modus, though superficially attrac- 
tive, presents formidable difficulties. detailed discussion im- 
possible here, but the problem the origin the Modus has not, 
mind, been solved Miss Clarke. Her dating the tract appears 
also open question. The great difficulty face those who 
would ascribe early date the Modus that the earliest surviving 
manuscript can have been written earlier than the closing years 
the fourteenth century, and, Miss Clarke recognises, none the 
existing are copies early manuscripts. If, however, 
assume that the tract was written under Richard and became im- 
mediately popular, and was copied and translated extensively the 
fifteenth century, the textual history the Modus intelligible. Any 
other hypothesis must explain the absence any trace the tract from 
earlier manuscript collections, especially suggested that 1327 
the Modus was already known men public life (p. 193), and that 
idea” the procedure when Edward was deposed was 
borrowed from the (p. 191). 

support her case, Miss Clarke had resort some dubious 
conjecture, One instance may especially noted. was essential 
her argument that the Irish Modus should have official status: she 
lieutenant January 96), and elsewhere she says that the 
had forced the deputy and council exemplify the 


The references are too many give they will published 
elsewhere long. 
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(p. 109). actual fact the Modus merely recited 
payment fee, and, Dr. Hubert Hall says, properly con- 
cerned with private diplomata.” 

The volume includes some valuable extracts from the Armagh 
Registers and from fourteenth-century Brut well 
the English Modus (in eclectic version based upon and the 
exemplification the Irish Modus 1419. Doubtless, they had had 
the benefit Miss Clarke’s final revision proof, some corrections 
would have been made.* But those who have seen the book through 
the press have otherwise done their work well, and the few errors will 
rectified without difficulty the reader. 


Les Relations politiques les Echanges entre Duché 
Paris: Droz. fr. 


History for schools used be, and perhaps still is, much con- 
cerned with the domestic history this country that little attention 
was paid its relations with the Continent the Middle Ages except 
far the struggle with France gave picturesqueness the reigns 
Edward III and Henry the Low Countries figured the story 
Edward and Henry VII. One might have heard the Arte- 
veldes, for literary rather than historical reasons, but few realised 
that Brabant, distinguished from Flanders, had any concern with 
English history. 

This ignorance has been dissipated Professor Lucas’s book 
The Low Countries and the Hundred Years’ War, published 1929, 
which exhibited very clearly the political importance the relations 
the French and English kings with John III but this book 
was based Continental sources and took account materials 
England. Sturler, who has worked for long time London, 
and published 1933 catalogue the acts dukes Brabant 
preserved England, attacks the subject from the English side, and 
has supplemented the scanty Continental evidence with rich gatherings 
from the Public Record Office. interested primarily the 
commercial relations his Duchy with England the period before 
the Burgundian absorption the Netherlands, but has found 
impossible give intelligible account these without concurrent 
statement the political relations the two countries. has 
certainly been industrious, for his bibliography occupies pages, and 
his account the Public Records which has consulted model 
lucidity and shows grasp the relations the several classes 
documents which unusual even English students 
perhaps keeping with this thoroughness research that Sturler 
presents his results mere orderly collection facts, and reserves 
his interpretation them for brief chapter conclusion. divides 


this, see Bull, Hist, xiv, 146; there evidence for 
connexion with Pipewell 

The text the English Modus has many not always pre- 
ferable, for example chapter xi, where nothing was gained 
the reading Vesp, quicumque fuerint qui the 
text the following may 386 8), for communitatum read 
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his period into four sections. During the first, extending the end 
the twelfth century, the evidence scanty, although clear that 
from the tenth century onwards trade existed, all events with 
don. Moreover the English church drew some its bishops from lower 
Lorraine, and Henry married princess that land his second 
wife. From the very beginning the story can trace the jealousy 
between Flanders and Brabant and alternation the closeness 
their relations with England. The second period extends the 
accession Edward this not only were Brabant mercenaries 
employed England but there evidence good deal trade, 
although the cloth-factories Brabant had not developed quickly 
extensively those Flanders. the third period, the rei 

Edward and II, Brabant profited from the quarrel with Flanders 
1270-74, and the marriage ohn Brabant Margaret, daughter 
Edward arranged 1278, was the beginning long co-operation 
between the two courts which was duly reflected the commercial 
relations the countries, which were maintained, with one short 
interruption, throughout the period. The fourth section deals with 
the reign Edward down 1358 and exhibits the shift political 
position Flanders and Brabant, and the consequent transfer the 
Staple from Dordrecht Antwerp and thence Bruges, and the 
restoration the Home Staple 1353. curious that little 
heard Antwerp market, though must have been the utmost 
importance port, and there was clearly unofficial 
there early 1296. 

effort made, with the aid the Customs 
estimate the volume and the variations trade with Brabant, but 
Sturler shows that without full series detailed Particulars 
for each port (which cannot recovered) impossible 
reach any accurate result. Still, gives sufficient proof the 
importance Brabant both market for English wool and (through 
Antwerp) stage its journey Italy. Not the least interesting 
part the book the list names persons believed Brabant 
origin the documents which Sturler has examined. might 
have added not uninteresting detail his story had recognised 
Walter campsor, Italian merchant established Antwerp, that 
Gualtiere Bardi who was keeper the king’s Exchange Lombard 
Street. hoped that the book will circulate England and 
America, since isa mine information, mostly derived from unprinted 
documents. 


The Book Margery Kempe: modern version. 
1936. xiii pp. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

the Paston Letters, the Stonor Correspondence and the Cely 
papers, this work personal document particular value for the 
reconstruction the ordinary social life the fifteenth century. 
particularly useful for the light sheds the lives and interests the 
citizen-class, which through the development trade was increasing 
rapidly wealth and political importance. The wills the period 
show that these hard-headed traders possessed and treasured the 
writings the great English mystics, The popularity these 
further shown the fact that Caxton and his successors found that there 
was greater demand for printed editions them than for any other 
form literature. Margery Kempe’s autobiography shows how pro- 
foundly the life member the prosperous burgher class was affected 
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the study these writings. There much her career which 
recalls that Chaucer’s Wife Bath. The daughter prominent 
burgess Lynn—John Burnham, who had been five times mayor 
his native town—she married about 1393, the age twenty, 
little later, another burgess the same town, John Kempe. Thus 
she spent her life flourishing seaport what was then the richest 
and most industrialised county England. her youth, and even 
after her conversion, she had such passion for clothes that her 
autobiography she describes herself being often villanously 
spoken because her pompous array.” Unlike the competent 
wife Bath, Margery did not shine business fact, the 
failure her brewery and mill made her the laughing-stock Lynn. 
Nor were her pilgrimages (for, like the wife Bath, she was 
indefatigable traveller, going pilgrimage both the Holy Land, 
from whence she returned through Rome, and Compostella) suc- 
cesses from social point view. Her fellow-pilgrims being wearied 
her constant and noisy weeping and her perpetual talk, even 
meals, the love and goodness Christ, subjected her various petty 
persecutions, and even occasion deserted her altogether. The 
national dislike uncontrolled displays personal emotion and 
conversation religious topics seems have been strong even the 
fifteenth century. Foreigners were often impressed Margery’s 
unrestrained sobbings, and not seem have objected her con- 
versation. indeed, highly personal type was the only 
interest her life. How far the intimate conversations between 
herself and our Lord, and between herself and the Virgin Mary and 
other saints, which fill half her autobiography, were merely the 
hallucinations somewhat unbalanced temperament which had been 
nurtured too exclusively the mystical writings the period, and how 
far the boisterous weepings which she could not restrain when she 
meditated the sufferings Christ, sermons when she confessed 
her sins, were due unconscious exhibitionism, matter for the 
psychologist. tribute Margery’s sincerity that although the 
townspeople Lynn were very much divided about her, the local 
who knew her best, were most them convinced that she was 
good woman.” She seems also have made reputation for 
herself the surrounding districts rather like that the women 
preachers the Methodist revival. Perhaps, because she regarded 
persecution the natural result her peculiar intimacy with Christ 
and His peculiar love for her, she certainly did not lack moral courage. 
When she was stranger London she spoke boldly and mightily 
wheresoever she went against swearers, banners, liars, and such other 
vicious people, and against the pompous array both men and women. 
She spared them not, she flattered them not, either for their gifts, 
for their meat for their earlier occasion she boldly 
reproved the members the household the archbishop Canter- 
bury for their great oaths, and subsequent conversation with the 
archbishop rebuked him for permitting such wickedness, Whether 
Margery was saint hypocrite, mixture the two, her piety 
brought her into contact with interesting and important people and 
gave her eventful and interesting During her career she had 
interviews with many the Norfolk anchorites and anchoritesses, 
amongst others with Julian Norwich, with Philip Repington, the ex- 
bishop Lincoln, who afterwards became cardinal, with 
Thomas Arundel, archbishop Canterbury, both whom treated her 
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with great kindness spite her criticisms themselves, and with 
the archbishop York, before whom she was brought charge 
Lollardy after her return from Compostella, probably about 1417, 
was less impressed with her than his colleagues, and ordered her 
leave his province. Moreover, her travels she had visited the greater 
part Central Europe—for when over sixty she conducted her daughter- 
in-law back Danzig—visiting the return journey Stralsund, 
Aachen and other places and returning England way Calais. 
The more personal side her religious life not much significance— 
fact, the mystical passages the book are the most uninteresting 
part it. Margery’s account, however, the books which were read 
her during the course eight years one her admirers among 
the priests Lynn throws light the devotional studies the time. 
These included glossed Bible—Bible reading that time discouraged 
among the laity the English bishops because the Lollard movement, 
Margery was fortunate having priest her reader—St. Bride’s 
book, Hilton’s Scale Perfection,” St. Bonaventura, probably the 
Mirror the Life which had been translated into English 
Nicholas Love, prior the Carthusian house Mount Grace, 
which the book Margery Kempe later belonged, Richard Rolle’s 
Amoris and the Amoris.” Occasionally, 
though she never realised it, she moved the fringe great historical 
events. The English friar and papal legate who protected her from 
the persecutions her fellow-pilgrims when she passed through 
Constance her way Palestine must have been one the theo- 
logians attending the Council Constance. The book also sheds 
vivid light the local life and customs the period—Lynn with its 
churches and great guild hall, the sermons which the Middle Ages 
were exciting events supplying the place life now filled the news- 
papers, the itinerary the pilgrims who visited the Holy Land, the 
methods travel, and even the sleeping customs. amusing that 
when returning from Germany the age sixty over, Margery only 
went bed gladly when she had woman two with her safeguard 
her reputation. 

For Margery herself, spite sympathising with the friar who 
excluded her from his sermons because could not bear the interrup- 
tions caused her boisterous” weeping, impossible not 
half-humorous affection. The convenience herself many 
her revelations, her horror the sea and her prayer not sea-sick 
whilst crossing from Dover Calais, since she saw the faces and 
manner her fellow-travellers that they had little affection for her, which 
resulted her spending the voyage doing what she could help the 
others who were, use her own phrase sick, are 
among the unforgettable incidents very absorbing human document. 

Although the Early English Text Society edition still eagerly 
awaited, should grateful Colonel Butler-Bowden for making 
the Book immediately available modernised version, which avoids 
all the irritating archaisms which are such common pitfall renderings 
into modern English medieval writings. 


Cronica Dom Jotio Castro, Edited with 
271 pp. Cambridge, Harvard University Press; Lon- 
don: Milford, 10s. 6d. 


Chronicle not full biography, since deals only with the 
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two years and nine months’ rule John Castro Governor 
India (1545-1548) and the greater part minute account the 
siege Diu 1546. This was the most important event the period 
lasted from the end April October—that is, for the whole the 
monsoon—and was undertaken that time the King Cambay 
that the Portuguese should unable send help, nevertheless 
batches men, packed like sardines caturs, pushed through the 
rough seas from Bassein. 

Leonardo Nunes was veteran soldier who served throughout the 
siege and the war that followed and wrote his account the return 
voyage Portugal, completing Lisbon 1550. had previously 
composed shorter history dealing only with the siege which was edited 
Dr. Antonio under the title Historia Quinhentista Segundo 
Cieco Diu (Coimbra, 1927). 

Diu was vital outpost the state India, which extended from 
East Africa the Moluccas, and the great Albuquerque had intended 
have fortress there, but was only built 1535 Nuno Cunha. 
The siege 1546 was the second endured and the third attempt 
native rulers expel the Portuguese from India. The first attempt 
was frustrated 1509 when Francisco Almeida defeated 
fleet off the same place and thus secured for Portugal 
the command the sea. Leonardo Nunes was educated man and 
his Chronicle contains many classical allusions; had the advantage 
over Jacinto Freire Andrade, the seventeenth-century biographer 
John Castro, who only wrote second-hand. furnishes 
introductory account Indian politics, but for the rest concerned 
with military affairs his narrative straightforward and clear and his 
description stormy seas and fighting are spirited and racy (pp. 44, 
omits some episodes related Diogo Couto and his 
prose forms contrast the latter’s grave and 
fair his foes and does not conceal the cruelties after the Oriental 
manner which accompanied the victories the Portuguese. Although 
the latter had then been the East for half century and corruption 
was rife among them, the soldiers had not lost their courage and en- 
durance, find from the book before us. During assault 
the enemy’s walls fidalgo had one his hands cut off mounted 
and then another, but went climbing the help the stumps; 
again when the news the attack Diu reached Goa, soldiers hastened 
join the relieving force without being summoned The 
small garrison its women-folk held out for months against 
enormous odds, although had little more than fish and rice eat and 
small hope relief; the men never left the walls, which came 
heap ruins the land side and Nunes tells that the recoil their 
matchlocks rubbed the skin off the right side his comrades’ faces. 
Their fighting qualities made the Portuguese irresistible and after the 
final battle outside the fortress the author remarks that the Turkish 
auxiliaries the King Cambay were depressed that they dare 
not raise their eyes fly.” The issue the siege must attributed 
part the efforts prepare his men beforehand. The 
Portuguese were nature averse discipline and though Albuquerque 
had introduced drill the Swiss model, had been abandoned. 
John Castro re-established and ordered his son build wooden 
castles and exercise the soldiers attacking The Chronicle 
has interesting references the Governor’s appearance and habits 
was very thin, ate only few mouthfuls and took hardly any 
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one day, teach his officers despise comfort, had chair placed 
under tree busy road Mardor and slept quietly for half hour 
spite the passing traffic. Although was sent India reform 
abuses, was greater soldier than administrator, very religious, 
entirely disinterested money matters and father his subjects, 
but like Albuquerque was subject violent fits temper and 
war could very cruel. scientific knowledge excelled; had 
learnt mathematics from the famous Pedro Nunes, his three Rutters 
are classics their kind, especially that 1541 which gives the 
true explanation the rise the Nile, and the Chronicle tells that 
voyage the coast India took the height the sun the 
ports entered ascertain their position. Even to-day one story 
about him known every Portuguese schoolboy: needing money 
for the relief Diu, sent some hairs from his beard the Town 
Council Goa security for loan, and Leonardo Nunes says 
saw these, which were tied handkerchief. When King John 
heard the victory gave Castro the title Viceroy and three 
more years office, but the honour came too late, for though only 
years old, his labours had worn him out. Among those who attended 
him his last days was Master Francis the Order the Apostles,” 
title the Portuguese had given the early Jesuits account their 
holy lives this man known St. Francis Xavier, Apostle the 
Indies. The Viceroy chose sure pilot for uncertain journey.” 

Professor Ford has rendered good service editing the text 
the Chronicle, although some the abbreviations will obscure 
those who are not Portuguese scholars (e.g. 111). 

There are few mistakes the transcription the manuscript, 
e.g. for saltariam for faltariam (pp. 47), but they are 
easily detected from the context. The introduction might have been 
fuller and should like have had photograph page the 
manuscript. Fresh information about the embassy Crisna will 
found article Pissurlencar, Primeiros Goeses Portugal 
the Boletim Instituto Vasco Gama No. 31—1936. 


1936. 365 pp. Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 


has not had good press late years; and this book 
not likely increase the number his admirers. true that the 
author speaks his subject with great admiration. Thus calls him 
this extraordinarily gifted man, who some respects gave proof 
great generosity and kindness heart.” speaks himself 
whom has succeeded inspiring with sincere ad- 
miration.” writes his sane and and finds 
him the greatness heart overflowing with goodness, kindness 
and Christian charity.” not suggest that these tributes are in- 
sincere; but the general impression produced the book means 
corresponds with them, treatment Luther’s life with which 
acquainted lays much stress his coarseness, his fierce passions, 
his vindictiveness towards his opponents and enemies, the low super- 
stitions which was the materialism and inconsequence 
his His largely explained the assumption 
neurotic temperament, His one claim importance his own eyes 
was that was God reveal man the plan sal- 
vation,” Funck-Brentano says outright the doctrine childish.” 


: 


The publication the book just now not accidental. For Nazi 
Germany sees Luther its own great fore-runner. The comparison 
between Luther and Hitler clearly often the writer’s mind. 
one place spoken the Fiihrer. another his message 
compared that Hitler. The only illustration the book the 
title page, where silver five-mark piece, struck the German govern- 
ment 1933, reproduced. The comparison suggested between the 
two men might carried far. Funck-Brentano speaks indeed 
Lather’s and liberal and says that was not 
“tainted with the present-day Pan-Germanism which would have 
filled him with disgust.” But this praise again not carried out 
the statements the book. Lutherloathed foreigners—Latins, French, 
English. The following are quotations from the book, and Hitler could 
hardly have gone further, even before had been little tamed 
office. far the French were concerned his ardent desire was 
that God would urge them destruction.” Let banish from 
Germany all laws, institutions, customs, practices, ceremonies and lan- 

ages which are not native our Those are Luther’s words, 
and Funck-Brentano’s comment is: Cut off from all foreign inter- 
ference the Germans, declared, should form close union among 
themselves and thus united let their soul rise into direct unity with 
God. great and beautiful conception!” not sure whether 
there not irony the last exclamation. Hitler would find even his 
anti-Semitic measures sponsored Luther. his last sermon 
bawled denunciation against the Jews expulsion from the com- 
munity vociferously demanded the sane and liberal patriotism 
the man decidedly hard This marks the general character- 
istic the book. There the one side picture the man the 
highest degree the other side unconvincing statements 
his high and noble qualities. 

The book seems then reach conclusion means 
warranted the evidence produces. But delightfully readable. 
think that there any other Life Luther which will carry 
the ordinary reader with such sustained interest. Funck- 
Brentano has abundant measure the French gift forclarity selection 
facts and their presentation. And the translator has done his work 
very well indeed. The book reads though had been written 
English. What contrast the usual ponderous Lives Luther 
What contrast especially Késtlin’s valuable work! Gaiety and 
lightness style are gifts rarely ever found among the com- 
patriots Luther. who wants clear, brilliant narrative the 
personal career Luther can find here better than anywhere else. 

Funck-Brentano has used the Table Talk all through. Indeed 
one may almost say that has founded his narrative upon it. And 
there danger such proceeding. Luther became quickly heated 
conversation. loved amuse, startle, even mystify; 
and, though the Table Talk great interest and value, has 
used with caution. think the chapter the 
has hardly realised how slippery the ground under 
his feet. Luther’s theology best found his vast treatises, 
not the free gossip the dinner-table. Many his stories marvels 
and witchcraft were clearly not intended taken 

The book takes Luther the end his life and the last scenes are 
given very touchingly and simply, But the relations Luther the 
political and religious movements his last years are very slightly 
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given, and some importance are not givenat all. has, forinstance, 
little nothing say about the imperial efforts conciliation and 
differences from Luther the subject. 

will seen that the book very challenging one. should 
read all who are interested the Reformation. 


Edmund Campion. 1935. 225 pp. Longmans. 


Miss book, its dust-cover informs us, attempt 
dispel the popular phantom Bloody and present 
tragedy Queen Mary Tudor its true perspective.” The 
attempt not entirely successful one, for perspective not notable 
quality this book. are collected great many facts and 

uotations concerning Mary and her times, but the arrangement 
the narrative strictly chronological that does not make them 
very intelligible coherent. The significant are not adequately 
distinguished from the irrelevant, nor the important from the merely 
trivial: the Maundy and Holy Week ceremonies receive equal 
emphasis and equal space with the loss Calais, and such examples 
might multiplied. Small pieces information about Mary are 
too often embedded large pieces general history whose influence 
upon Mary’s character and actions not discussed connectedly. 
This particularly true the 188 pages—surely excessive pro- 
portion Mary’s life before her accession. Here there 
almost more information about the general history England and 
Europe and the lives Anne Boleyn and Elizabeth than about Mary 
and great part this information put together with very little 
apparent order logic. Thus the end there sentence 
which contains less than six clauses beginning each with the word 
then ends little tamely with while all these things were happening 
the small Princess Mary was residing quietly with her ladies 
Richmond.” Miss White’s book clearly based upon good deal 
reading, but this, too, seems places rather uneven, e.g. Stephen 
Gardiner’s letters are regularly quoted from Foxe and there 
mention Professor Muller’s edition them his Stephen Gardiner 
and the Tudor Reaction. 

Most people will probably continue find that for Mary Tudor pity 
comes more readily than sympathy. therefore almost with 
relief that turn the most attractive the Jesuit missionaries 
Elizabethan England. The story Campion’s life might expected 
arouse even the sternest Protestants some stirrings sympathy 
and admiration; and Mr. Waugh, his first essay biography, has 
re-told movingly and with charm. His sympathy for Campion and 
his cause obvious and warm, but does not allow overbalance 
his judgment prevent him from being reasonably fair-minded. 
claims only have written short, popular with 
understood mean wide research original sources, this bad 
But within these limits Mr. Waugh has done his work 
well, His book only well proportioned and enviably well 
written, but also reveals adequate acquaintance with the standard 
authorities and with the doctrinal questions that were debate. 
begins none too well, and none too relevantly, with description 
(from the Stonyhurst MSS.) Queen death which suggests 
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why Carey remarked that have been many false lies reported 
the end and death that good However, soon recovers 
from this false start. The chief weakness seems rather un- 
certain grasp upon the general history Campion’s times. For 
example, are not made realise that, unfair Campion’s trial 
was, was more unfair than most State trials that time, 
indeed any time when new state has rested upon insecure 
untested foundations. Most the more trivial errors can also 
traced this source, e.g. that the plague was brought over soldiers 
from Dieppe (p. 7), that Dr. Scory’s treason was his share the 
Marian persecutions (p. 47), that the Bristol ships engaged the 
slave trade were galleys (p. 105). 


The Growth Stuart London. Norman With 
foreword Alderman Sir Charles Collett, Bart. 1935. 556 
pp. plates, plans. London and Middlesex 
Society Allen and 25s. 


growth London the seventeenth century topic more 
than antiquarian local interest. involved problems municipal 
organisation even now imperfectly resolved, and was the object 
repressive policy which swelled the revenue with substantial fines and 
had place among the antecedents the Civil War. Mr. Brett-James 
has searched widely for material, and not blamed conclusive 
evidence wanting such questions the sincerity the govern- 
ment’s declared aims and the origins its numerous devices. The 
weakness the book lies casual and often contradictory treatment 
major issues, irrelevancy which obliterates them avalanche 
trivialities, misunderstanding and uncritical handling sources, 
and untrustworthy detail. 

Hostility London’s expansion, Mr. Brett-James shows, was 
means confined the Court, and there really reason 
the Stuarts with special responsibility for policy begun under 
and under Cromwell, though the expedients 
chosen and the rigour their application were doubtless influenced 
changes the general situation. coherent view emerges from this 
115 the author notes, but does not explain, Charles 
failure win exemption for his friends from measures which pp. 
and 116 assumed have initiated. pp. 117 and 
suggested that the main purpose the regulations was enable fines 
imposed for their non-observance, but the point nowhere fully 
discussed. 

The most useful parts the book are the author’s sketch-maps, 
and reprints articles already contributed journals. the latter, 
however, one here irrelevant that absurdly renamed Attempts 
Deal with Growth extending the Bills and 
another, detailed account the civil war fortifications London, 
even more out place. Among many shorter digressions the same 
kind are list provincial schools founded London bio- 
graphical sketches Stepney residents drawn from Hill and 
edition the registers and marred serious misprints, and account 
the early history the East India details 
appear most pages, and see the town for the 

For typical examples misinterpretation the reader 
may turn 84, where orders for the building stables for Prince 
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Henry evoke the suggestion that objection was only taken small 
houses and divided tenements, 133, where vestry minute 
quoted act parliament. pp. 269 and 291 order the 
House Lords printed, not from the Journals the House, but 
from tract, and tentatively identified with another, totally different, 
the authority the Catalogue Thomason (cited 
Thomason Tracts, bad misprint adds the confusion. 
Only statistics can suggest the inaccuracy detail. have noted 
misprints, false and inadequate references, and quotations 
without source shown, and have not found one correct transcript among 
26—all from printed books—which have checked. One sample must 
suffice. 458 passage lines for which the reference given 
Strype[’s edition Stow’s Survey], 166. appears 166 
Mr. Brett-James copied from Strype and made alterations. 
They are special importance, but that means true other 
transcripts. None can trusted without verification, and many 
the citations are such that only patience and familiarity with the 
literature the subject will reveal the quarry which they hide. The 
bibliography and the index match the rest the book. 


Thomas Sherlock, 1678-1761. 1936. xiii 335 
pp. 15s. 

The Life and Letters Charles Inglis from 1759 1787. 

Bishop Challoner, 1691-1781. 1936. vii 
285 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


THESE volumes are welcome signs that interest the ecclesiastical 
history the eighteenth century lively. Each them useful 
contribution that history. Thomas Sherlock was eminent 
Anglican divine, who took leading part many ecclesiastical and 
political controversies. Mr. Carpenter gives good summary his 
Parliamentary activities and valuable analysis his writings. His 
account the Quaker’s Tithe Bill and the disputes aroused indeed 
the best that has yet appeared. the other hand not correct 
saying that the Dissenters 1736 strove secure the 
the Test and Corporation What they really sought obtain 
was the abolition the sacramental test imposed the Act 
Mr. Carpenter’s estimate Sherlock political thinker 
seems suffer from inadequate appreciation the thought 
Sherlock’s contemporaries. is, for instance, rather misleading 
speak Sherlock’s condemnation parties being opposition 
the growing tendency his age.” About Sherlock diocesan 
Mr. Carpenter tells comparatively little. implies, indeed, that 
further information this subject lacking. 

One Sherlock’s regrets was that the Government would not 
sanction the appointment Colonial bishops. His predecessors 
the see London had been supposed exercise jurisdiction over the 
Anglican Church the Colonies, but Sherlock refused seek the 
authorisation the Crown so, apparently because thought 


pity that Mr. Carpenter regularly cites Parliamentary 
History source debates instead the actual sources upon which that 
compilation based. Carpenter has likewise failed use Mr. Sedgwick’s 
edition Hervey’s Memoirs, the only edition that contains the complete extant 
text. 
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his failure act would lead the creation Colonial bishoprics. 
How badly these were needed can seen from Mr. Lydekker’s book. 
Charles Inglis was Anglican clergyman, who worked America, 
until his loyalism caused him leave New York after the triumph 
the Revolution. The greater part Mr. Lydekker’s book consists 
letters preserved the archives the Society for the Propagation 
the Gospel. has “‘as far possible allowed these documents 
tell their own story and his functions have really been those 
editor rather than author. The story virtually ends with Inglis’s 
appointment first bishop Nova Scotia 1787. 
letters are well worth reading, being both clear and informative. 
tells about his pastoral work, about his scholarship—he 
knew Hebrew—and about his efforts combat revolutionary propa- 
ganda. must remembered, however, that these letters are not 
really intimate. Inglis never seems write without some degree 
reserve. 

Richard Challoner was for many years one the most prominent 
English Roman Catholics. 1909 Dr. Burton published 
biography, which ranks standard work. Now Mr. Trappes-Lomax 
gives short life, mainly based Burton. The task was worth 
performing, for Burton’s book excessively long and now out 

rint. Challoner was not great man, but the story his activities 

Vicar Apostolic the London district and scholar sheds 
good deal light the condition the English Roman Catholics 
the eighteenth century. is, however, unfortunate that little 
known about Challoner’s personality. are told was devout, 
diligent and courageous, which doubtless true. But also true 
that his acquaintances failed record those little details and episodes 
which enable biographer portray real man. Nor Challoner’s 
extant letters give much help this respect. say this not 
blame Mr. Trappes-Lomax, who has done his best with the materials 
available, though not unpardonably tends overestimate Challoner’s 
importance. makes, however, two good points general interest. 
Most the English Roman Catholics remained passive 1745 and 
Challoner apparently encouraged them so, though professed 
himself Jacobite late 1759. Secondly, Mr. Trappes-Lomax 
observes that the English Roman Catholics were more concerned 
with devotion than with Their religion, fact, like 
that most their Protestant fellow-countrymen, was apparently 
unemotional. certainly worth remembering that outward forms 
piety change from age age. 


James Edward Oglethorpe. 1936. xvi 348 pp. 
Oxford Clarendon Press. 

The Life Charles James Fox. 346 pp. 
London: Milford. 15s. 

London: Methuen. 

Dr. claims that Oglethorpe, imperial idealist,” 
more than ever to-day deserves his Boswell. Now that much new 
material available elucidate career which was always absorbing 
interest, the fullness time the Boswell has This bio- 
graphy very substantial piece work, and immense amount 
minute and painstaking research has gone the preparation it. 
Not single statement the text but justified veritable plethora 
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authorities, that some pages half, and more than half, the 
space occupied the foot-notes. Not all the numerous references 
given, must confessed, seem really relevant the main purpose 
the book; but while some readers may repelled the somewhat 
excessive apparatus, the judicious will grateful for this thorough 
investigation Oglethorpe’s family connections, and his own 
varied, picturesque and valuable career. boy was brought 
Jacobite atmosphere; young man fought under Prince 
Eugene against the Turks—at Belgrade 1717; 1722 was 
elected member Parliament for Haslemere, for which constituency 
sat for fewer than thirty-two years. But prison reformer 
and coloniser that Oglethorpe has permanent place English 
history. was February 1729 that became Chairman 
Committee appointed inquire into the state the gaols, and his 
reports issued the following year dealing with the conditions existing 
the Fleet and Marshalsea prisons led the prosecution Bambridge 
and other offending prison officials. the same year Oglethorpe 
outlined his plan for founding colony for the benefit poor and 
honest industrious such were too often condemned 
those days, merely the result improvidence mere misfortune, 
spend their days foul gaols. 

The story the establishment the infant settlement 
Savannah the energy and enterprise shown Oglethorpe himself 
defending the colony against possible dangers from neighbouring 
Indians, French, and Spaniards, and maintaining humani- 
tarian principles, including the prohibition negro slavery; the 
religious life the new community, and the parts played the 
Moravians, the two Wesleys and Whitefield—is one the most 
vivid and interesting the whole British Colonial history. The 
his was Oglethorpe’s defeat the 
Spaniards July 1742 Bloody Marsh, which saved the colony 
the war Jenkins’s Ear. When, all his great achievements over, 
finally returned England the following year, was only 46, 
and lived the advanced age 90. Major-General took 
part the Forty-Five’; but failed distinguish himself, and, his 
former Jacobite activities! seeming some critics explain his inability 
hold the retreating Scots engagement near Shap, was court- 
martialled—only, however, honourably acquitted. his latter 
days, retired both from Parliament and from the army, was 
valued member Dr. Johnson’s brilliant coterie. 

Such the exceptionally interesting career which for the first 
time adequately recorded Dr. Ettinger’s pages. Impetuous, hasty, 
irascible and his biographer admits Oglethorpe have 
been, one the most notable the English philanthropists 
the eighteenth century. 

There have been number lives Charles James Fox—Lord 
John Russell’s, the two delightful studies Sir George Trevelyan, 
the recent sketches Mr. Hammond, Mr. John Drinkwater and 
Mr. Hobhouse; and may seem curious that yet another similar 
short biography should follow hard upon the others. The explana- 
tion doubt the perennial fascination the subject, and that each 
new student finds the work his predecessors one respect 
another unsatisfying. There was much Fox admire, and 


Dr. Ettinger does not always steer his way very successfully through that 
extremely intricate maze, his Jacobite sources, 
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the same time much that unlikely that there will 
ever appear estimate his character and career which will meet 
with universal approval. Mr. Lascelles, the author attractive 
account Granville Sharp, which was published eight years ago— 
gives his reason for producing yet another life Fox the fact that 
recently biographers have been attracted the first rather 
than the second half his and have neglected twenty 
years opposition and whereas the career reformer 
time when revolution abroad had spread fear and suspicion home, 
have to-day interest which something more than 
Thus Mr. Lascelles devotes rather more than half his book the 
period after 1784. His work has not the brilliance Sir George 
Trevelyan’s; but writes with easy fluency and vivacity. 
very effectively weaves together many familiar quotations, and the 
attractiveness the narrative some measure due its being 
well-designed mosaic which many the individual pieces are already 
endeared their familiarity. Mr. Lascelles’ book not like Dr. 
Ettinger’s work original research, and there could greater 
contrast than that afforded the superabundance the references 
authorities the one case and their meagreness the other. What 
Mr. Lascelles has done, and done successfully, has been draw well- 
defined and vigorous portrait Fox. While does not ignore 
extenuate his hero’s glaring faults—that were impossible—he does 
present him hero. defines his greatness consisting his 
possession, superlative degree, the qualities leadership, and 
the unswerving constancy his principles. Some perhaps may 
feel that the final emphasis too favourable—that Fox’s career had 
both character and judgment, and inconsistent effort the 
pursuit his constant principles. 

Sir John Marriott terms his short account the life Castlereagh 
“on the one hand, the fulfilment long-cherished hope; the 
other, act tardy has his conscience that 
little book Canning which wrote thirty-three years ago, 
did less than justice Castlereagh. Within recent years the elaborate 
researches Professor Webster into the foreign policy Castlereagh, 
and more recently still Mr. Montgomery Hyde’s study his work 
Ireland have offered remarkable vindication against the aspersions 
contemporary detractors. But general survey the man and 
his political achievement, regarded whole the light these 
investigations, has been attempted; and there certainly place 
for such summary sketch here provided. Sir John Marriott’s 
expiation complete: his verdict everywhere favourable—he 
approves not only Castlereagh’s work the Foreign Office and 
Ireland but also his Indian policy, his views currency problems, 
his concurrence the repression measures adopted the Government 
during the years 1816 1819. While there nowadays virtual 
unanimity Castlereagh’s foreign policy, his attitude domestic 
problems after Waterloo still remains matter controversy. 
the character the man himself there can, however, longer 
any dispute. possessed outstanding degree certain aristocratic 
merits—inflexible integrity, invincible courage, readiness accept 
responsibility, fine reserve, and complete indifference popularity 
indeed considered the whole more convenient and more 
No. XXII. 
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The Law and Custom the South African Constitution. 
Milford. 36s. 


authoritative exposition the constitutional law the Union 
South Africa was much needed, and have this volume 
admirable blend the local knowledge South African constitutional 
lawyer with the wider experience represented well-known 
authority Canadian constitutional law. Primarily designed for 
the practising lawyer and student law, the book also has its value 
for the historical student. the well-worn theme the origin 
the constitution the authors have little contribute that new. 
Their account sound summary, little overcrowded perhaps with 
facts, but certain points—notably its discussion the con- 
stitution the Orange Free State and the relation the colonial 
constitutions the South Africa Act 1909—making comments 
which the historical student will well refer. the working 
the Union constitution much less has been written, and this will 
essential work reference. There has for instance been full 
survey English the provincial system since Dr. Manfred Nathan’s 
South African Commonwealth, has been rendered obsolete 
the progress events. Nor has there been any adequate survey 
the external relations the Union, and students the British Common- 
wealth will turn with interest this discussion, carried 
the passage the Status the Union Act, 1934. The authors have 
been unlucky that the critical year native affairs legislation 
has been the year just past, but these changes will doubt dealt 
with revised edition due course. 

The authors have interpreted their task broadly: their dis- 
cussion the provincial system and elsewhere they have not shrunk 
from suggestions political reform, not course made partisan 
spirit. This being so, historical reviewer tempted ask whether 
they might not have travelled little further from the strait and 
narrow path legalism. not time that writers the law and 
custom constitutions should take some account party organisation, 
which some modern states has grown great overshadow 
constitutional forms? This important subject only perfunctorily 
treated; and there aspect Dominion politics more need 
authoritative treatment, for important know how far parlia- 
mentary government means the same thing the Dominions 
the United Kingdom. And not time that writers the constitu- 
tional law the British Commonwealth faced the difficulties apply- 
ing the old legal categories, and notably the category sovereignty, 
the facts to-day? With the passing the Statute West- 
minster,” say the authors, dominions may deemed for all 
purposes but war independent states.” But the importance 
the exception itself indication that the word independent 
hardly the mot juste. Lawyers are constantly saying that the cement 
the British Commonwealth has set, just about set: but 


there any reason why should? The student law doubt 
needs established principles and recognised facts; but might not 
warned that the British Commonwealth, though with less advertise- 
ment than some other societies, breaking new political ground and 
that some fields, keep one’s eye old take one’s 
eye off the march 

The authors’ standard accuracy appears high; but 
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one matter importance—not, true, legal importance—they 
are neither accurate nor even consistent. The relation European 
(footnote) per cent. per cent. But the Official Year Book 
the Union the respective figures Europeans and non-Europeans 
for 1934 are given 1,915,000 and 6,568,000. 


Europe since 1870. Preston Foreword 
Prof. James Shotwell. 1935. Maps and 810 pages. Allen and 
Unwin. 18s. net. 


book (strongly sponsored Prof. Shotwell, which itself 
serious commendation) really remarkable achievement, once 
scholarly and accurate, orderly its treatment subjects, preserving 
admirable perspective and always temperate judgment, even where 
its author’s sympathies are clearly involved. may perhaps taken 
symptomatic new historical outlook, successful digestive 
process after the vast and ill-digested accumulation material with 
which the student has latterly found himself confronted. Distance 
does not seem have lent enchantment the view, but has given 
Professor Slosson very clear and exact focus, and remarkable powers 
selection where might easily have been overwhelmed details. 
has also been surprisingly successful preserving just proportion 
between pre-war and post-war events. 

His opening chapters start from the assumption that while Germany 
was after 1871 the greatest European Power, Great Britain remained 
the greatest World Power Europe. This distinction mere 
verbal quibble, goes the very root the difference between two 
great Imperial systems. Germany was continental state whose 
history had ever been inextricable part the general life Europe. 
Britain was the political centre the largest and most composite 
empire the world’s 

And some such simple premise this builds stage stage 
closely reasoned argument every major problem. difficult 
detect any real bias, whether dealing with British, French 
German affairs but easier accept his views the accidental 
and artificial character the party system Britain the mid- 
nineteenth century, than agree with the curious theory that the 
would have run very much the same course 
Bismarck had chanced Catholic instead Protestant. His 
diplomatic history, and especially his account the European system 
alliances between 1870 and 1914, fair and accurate. His method 
brief and lucid summary well illustrated what writes the 
problems population and emigration, the labour problem South 
Africa, the conquest disease and the obstacles tropical develop- 
ment, again the fatalistic tone the press and the growing 
symptoms lawlessness many ultra-civilized countries the eve 
war. Specially happy the way which inverts the superficial 
catchword Balkanisation Europe and dwells for moment 
the more cheerful topic the Europeanisation the Balkans.” 
probably lays too much emphasis commercial competition 
cause The personal less stressed now and then 
sums effectively few sentences such figures Edward VII and 
Clemenceau, Kerenski and Lenin; but his interest seems lie with 
political and social movements which personalities are mere corks. 
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Yet, despite this slightly inhuman trait, never dull, and his 
narrative flows blithely on. 

His treatment the immediate causes war characteristic: 


both cases the arguments are well marshalled. the closing stages 
the war careful emphasise what too often overlooked 
serious writers—that Germany surrendered not the basis the 
original Fourteen Points, but these modified many important 
respects Wilson’s later pronouncements and also certain specific 
reserves clearly laid down the Allied Powers. also makes very 
clear that the reconstruction Austria-Hungary was never practical 
issue the Peace revolution had already partitioned it, 
and the only task remaining that matter was determine the exact 
detail the boundaries. Equally impossible would have been 
reconstruct the old Russian Empire and force the provinces which had 
seceded from back into their old union. the break-up these 
empires into national fragments was great act liberation, some 
say, disastrous blow European unity and stability, others say, 
neither case does the Peace Conference deserve either blame 
praise. merely recorded existing Again, describing the 
formation Czechoslovakia, never shirks natural difficulties 
the but rightly claims that the boldest experiment the 
map-makers has proved the most His summary 
the failures and achievements the Conference essentially realist, 
and, mind, fair. 

The remaining 300 pages are devoted bird’s-eye view dis- 
tracted Europe since the war, point beyond the Thirtieth 
June and the Dollfuss murder. His sane belief the experiment 
the League never blinds him its essential weaknesses, and retains 
his common sense judging both Bolsheviks and Nazis. Thoroughly 
characteristic his attitude the Soviet regime. pity that 
the same word [Communist] has been used three different senses 
the history radical thought Communism the modern sense 
simply radical Socialism proceeding abruptly its goal means 
party dictatorship, instead waiting for success parliamentary 
methods. The party more important the government Russia 
than any political machinery devised the Soviet 
deed, that constitution had other aim than keep the party 
power till ite work was complete and Russia into 
completely Socialistic state. The Central Committee and the executive 
Political Bureau the party are the source national policy and the 
recognised leader, matter what strictly governmental position 
may hold, even should hold none all, the dictator 

Despite the wide field which covers, the book seems singu- 
larly free from mistakes. Welsh Disestablishment became law 1916, 
not 1914 103), Queen Marie was never Regent Roumania (592). 
Stolypin’s murderer was not (200). Hilly and wooded 
misleading description Moldavia (358). Serb and Croat are one 
language, not two There are the nine 
Jugoslavia under the dictatorial constitution 1931. The phrase 
(317). formidable list political assassinations since the war 
441) quite but the inference little misleading, for 
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searcely less formidable list could provided for the corresponding 
sixteen pre-war Elizabeth, Humbert, Alexander and 
Draga, Carlos and his son, George Greece, Bobrikov, Plehve, Grand 
Duke Serge, Stolypin, Nazim, Mahmud Shevket, Petkov, Canalejas— 
and this not exhaustive. Occasionally few quite un-English words 
intrude—oratund, paternalistic, located, strike hands: but these 
are the merest blemishes most fluent and readable style. There 


are numerous maps and well-selected bibliography. 
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Commerce and Society, Oakeshott (Clarendon Press, 
7s. 6d.), the author sets out write book for senior forms secondary 
schools and for training colleges. point fact, his work could 
read with much advantage and interest the adult general reader, 
since the aim make contact with contemporary social and economic 
problems tracing the main threads world commercial history from 
ancient times the most recent, the same time showing the inter- 
weaving commercial, political, cultural and religious developments. 
The author strives all through with substantial success achieve his 
aim. However, the book proceeds and material multiplies, strictly 
commercial history occupies more and more attention and the broader 
aim not clearly Probably this was inevitable book 
the size, but the writer remains always his best broad surveys 
such those any case, the coherence the narra- 
tive maintained, small achievement, and the story very well 
told from beginning end. 

The work divided into six Books. Their titles and length indicate 
the scope and balance the subject-matter. Book Commerce 
Ancient and Medieval Society, pp.; Book Sixteenth 
Eighteenth Centuries, 114 pp.; Book The Modern World, 
Book The New Countries (i.e. and America, Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand), pp.; Book Financial Penetration and Struggle 
for Markets Asia, pp.; Book The War and After—A Summary, 
pp. The style mature, clear and forceful, employing simple 
language short, pithy sentences. Thus, Constantinople had 
glowed the embers civilisation which had been lit before Christianity 
had (p. 97); [the Industrial Revolution] has shattered 

General statements are usually well supported facts which are 
requisitioned with easy familiarity from ready fund knowledge. 
There are many apt comparisons, such that between the ancient 
Greek and the modern European view economic life (p. 
early pages make good supplementary use Biblical narrative, 
where Revelation, Ch. xviii used illustrate commercial conditions 
the Roman Empire. Germans would well read the sanely 
sympathetic account the Jews (pp. 56-62). The account the 
the West Indies (pp. 164-7) fresh and lively. 
The post-war situation and developments are dealt with necessity 
the form general summary, but well The thirteen 
plates are all useful and many are attractive feature 
the description (pp. ix~xii), which gives facts essential the full 
appreciation the plates, seriously modifies the main 
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verdict that the book amply justifies the ambitious attempt. But 
there tendency the later part concentrate the narrative too 
much Great Britain and also attribute too much purely commercial 
influences; for instance, some references the revolt the Nether- 
lands, the Restoration 1660, the revolt the American colonies 
Great Britain, the uniting Italy, the separation Spain’s American 
colonies. Also, book this size, with range immense, all 
tendency unnecessary narrative must suppressed; the author 
not always sufficiently ruthless. was not Cromwell, but the Rump, 
which was persuaded into war against the (p. 175); 
the Amboyna massacre was 1623, not 1627 (p. 154). hint some 
form sources would valuable. The Index, whilst occupying 
precious space too meagre any great use recovering 
how common this fault many well-written books 

Mr. Oakeshott’s work quite good warrant the suggestion 
that cheaper, even somewhat abridged, edition would boon. 


English Economic History, Southgate (Dent, 6s.), appears 
new edition with summaries. The first edition, without sum- 
maries, appeared 1934. Mr. Southgate writes very efficient and 
practical book, extending from the Middle Ages the post-war period, 
for the purposes the Higher School Certificate and early University 
work; could tackled bright School Certificate form. 
writes clearly and concisely, with judicious simplification and logical 
arrangement well-selected material. These qualities make the 
book admirable for examination purposes. His facts are up-to-date, 
though limitations space cause him represent movements such 
the enclosures and the Industrial Revolution rather too general and 
cataclysmic, and neglect some aspects many-sided developments 
such the organisation the gilds. Similarly there room 
emphasise the less strictly combative activities the nineteenth- 
century Trades Unions treat fully the 1927 Trade Union Act, 
but where much has been included, these reminders seem ungenerous. 
However, lack space scarcely explains the tendency treat the 
merchant gilds bodies specialised traders, having connection 
with industrial processes. minor correction relates the Assiento 
1713; there was clause, important for the appreciation the 
agreement, whereby dealings excess the four thousand eight 
hundred limit were facilitated. 

most feature the book the full and carefully 
compiled Index, which occupies twenty-four pages and deserves 
more than passing reference. good index vital importance 
the promotion self-help among pupils. Nevertheless, good 
indexes are all too rare, probably because requires courage sacrifice 
the But have crow pick with Mr. Southgate these very 
grounds bold use space. find much easier justify the 
twenty-four pages index than the sixty-three summaries, precisely 
because the summaries self-help. Moreover, the shilling 
which they add the price consideration requisitioning. Frankly, 
summaries elaborate these are bound lead 
and the avoidance discriminating note-taking. They may easily 
rob course real vitality discouraging the process selection 
and synthesis. course, they need not these things, but 
morality play the Garden Eden, Mr. Southgate would cast 
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neither for Adam nor for Eve. least, five-shillings edition this 
excellent text-book should available. 


CHARLES OMAN has the secret perpetual youth, and his 
joyous book, Century (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), written with 
immense zest and vigour, will delight many readers. shows himself 
champion old ideas, but his book instinct with life, and many 
the younger scholars to-day may well present the charm 
novelty. The established canon the sixteenth century has been 
late subjected much criticism clever specialists who see one 
side truth, that its essential text has sometimes been forgotten, 
and possivie that some these critics will astonished 
find, reading Sir Charles’ pages how much reason there the 
“old 

their own criticisms they will find little trace. his chapter 
“The Occult the Sixteenth Century,” the author mentions the 
views set forth Miss Murray Witch-Cult Western Europe 
only reject them, but other sections the book little attention 
paid recent research. This must reckoned serious defect 
and other defects may noted. There are some irritating slips 
mere facts and dates which would certainly have been avoided 
more careful revision, and the conjecture that the sleeping Coleridge 
owed the inspiration Kubla Khan old maps which showed the 
Earthly Paradise not helped the reading Xanadu did Kubla 
Khan stately Paradise decree,” version for which there does not 
seem any authority. Samuel Purchas wrote “In Xamdu did 
Cublai Can build stately and was from his work that 
Coleridge’s subconscious self was borrowing. The whole question 
Coleridge’s inspiration, must added, was recently discussed very 
fully Mr. Livingstone Lowes. And some the details are inexact, 
some the judgments are peremptory. The brilliant thumbnail 
sketches admit light and shade, and few the portraits are 
flattering. James III Scotland, Henry VIII and Philip fairly 
only doubting approval accorded tricksy Elizabeth 
and opportunist Navarre Charles and Luther are more leniently 
regarded, but Gustavus Vasa alone receives unqualified commendation. 
Yet Sir Charles presents cheerful picture the age, and may 
inferred that for him the victims the detestable enormities his 
villains were definitely 

When every criticism has been made, the book still remains thing 
value. most refreshing have from the hand master 
frank assertion that human personality, well mere 
has shaped history that there was real Renaissance,” that without 
some spiritual stirrings the Reformation would never have been. 
One the best passages the work that which compares the scepti- 
cism imperial Rome, with the spiritual uneasiness the Renaissance 
period. When the gods the Roman republic had been laughed out 
court there appeared aristocracy which lost all touch decency, 
and the Middle Ages died neo-paganism But there 
appeared the Reformation, too, and although the neo-paganism may 
regarded the child sceptical thought, the Reformation must 
accorded higher lineage, Life does not spring from arid bed 
mere negation. 

The book pleasure read, its surveys, based 
very wide knowledge human history are pleasant relief from 
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narrow partial studies, and its direct and common-sense spirit 
sharp contrast the pettifogging which aims up- 
setting the old some small particular, and which tends 
obscure the whole wood beneath the branches single tree. 


peare and his Contemporaries (Milford, perhaps more 
historical survey than history costume proper. This all the 
good for the purposes students history, and the book em- 
phatically one for such rather than for general readers. Actually 
Miss Linthicum has gone beyond the implication her title page. 
She has not only collected amazing number quotations from the 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century dramatists referring garments 
and their accessories, but has illustrated and enlarged them with 
quotations from numerous other sources—accounts, inventories, wills, 
diaries, and the like. The skill with which she has set out this mass 
material and the careful annotations which she has supplied should 
make the volume indispensable handbook for any student 
social history whose work requires reference not only costumes, 
but likewise textiles and especially the use colours. This last 
will for perhaps the majority readers the most novel section 
the book. something about dyeing well about the colours 
produced. The chapter dyeing course, pretend 
complete survey that craft. But contains great deal 
useful information, taken from manuscript well from printed 
sources, the methods dyeing employed during the period. The 
names the colours thus produced and their uses depended, usual, 
upon mixture the old and the new. Symbolism, its roots deep 
the past, and later influenced the art blazonry, had much say 
the matter. Custom, itself dependent partly upon symbolism, 
ordained the use certain colours for certain persons, professions and 
The number shades colour that were named 
Elizabethan days will surprise many people. The scale reds had the 
delicate Maiden’s Blush one end and the deep and strong Lusty 
Gallant the other. New discoveries and new fashions enriched the 
list. The hues cork, tobacco and Virginia frog all became popular 
the early days James The remainder the book well 
divided under the headings the various garments, the materials used 
for making them and, finally, accessories. The bibliographies, both for 
manuscripts and printed works, are comprehensive. But somewhat 
surprising omission the latter Kelly and Schwabe’s Historic 
Costume. ungracious task find fault with index which has 
evidently been carefully compiled. note says that has been 
strictly confined allusions costume the drama. But Miss 
text goes far beyond this and the index would have been 
far more valuable for students had that been expanded 


will probably agree that the late Pollen’s dis- 
quisition the Babington Plot the standard work the subject. 
After many years patient investigation, the scholarly Jesuit arrived 
reasonably moderate conclusion the vexed problem—a welcome 
departure from the violently pro-Marian diatribes some earlier 
historians, When Pollen accepted genuine the official version 
Mary’s letter Babington (minus, course, the postscript), 
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seemed nothing more was said, and that had long last 
come the end the controversy. But apparently not so. the 
latest addition Marian literature, Plot 
12s. Mr. Smith invites return with him qualified 
the older catholic position. There was, says, least 
one other forgery the letter besides the postscript. the strength 
this supposed forgery builds complicated, ingenious, but 
extremely tenuous argument the reason why all the original 
evidence was made disappear was destroyed) Walsingham. 
What emerges from the argument, however, not vindication 
Mary Stuart from complicity the plot—that cannot established 
the evidence our disposal—but trenchant denunciation 
Walsingham’s duplicity. 

precise, Mr. Smith contends that the query embodied 
the heart the fatal letter: what means the six gentlemen 
deliberate proceed obviously out keeping with its context 
that must have been in” Phelippes. Readers 
Gauthier, Hosack, Chantelauze, and Labanoff will remember that this 
exactly the line taken these Marian apologists with respect 
every reference the letter the murder plot, including the query 
above mentioned. will clear, then, that there originality 
Mr. Smith’s suggestion. was put forward and abandoned long 
ago. What original the book now before the speculation 
the means which Walsingham tricked Babington, Curle, and 
Nau into acknowledging genuine letter that was palpably tampered 
with. course, impossible say whether Mr. Smith right 
wrong his reconstruction the up,” would call it; 
but the candid critic will probably feel that the game worth 
the candle. The conclusion best supposition that depends 
supposition—surely flimsy basis which found historical 
tru 


the whole, seems hardly likely that this revised version the 
Babington Plot, cleverly put together undoubtedly is, will succeed 
modifying the established account the occurrence given Pollen. 
That will, all probability, remain the terminus quem the subject. 
the other hand, only fair say that Mr. Smith has written 
fascinating and extremely readable volume, which ought perused 


Sir Henry Lee: Elizabethan Portrait, Chambers 
(Milford, notable book. erudite, fully informative and 
painstaking the last degree. Although professes bio- 
graphy—and one will question the designation—it really sort 
microcosm Elizabethan society. There are few aspects that 
complicated structure that are not touched upon the course the 
for the career Sir Henry Lee with its affiliations seems 
gather and express the restless activity age rich 
some degree the biographical interest the volume swamped 
the digressions, parentheses and side-glances which the 
delights; but this probably more than compensated for the 
wealth relevant social detail which crowds pages. not only 
meet with many notabilities the political world—the 
Essex, the Talbots, Raleigh, the earl Oxford, and the egregious 
Anne Vavasour, but with numerous other interesting lesser lights 
who drift into the story apparently from ambassador 
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the emperor Muscovy, Anglo-Irish ruffian who ends his career 
the gallows, spy who becomes hard-working royal official, 
jesuit priest, maker dictionaries, and wicked judge whose 
unquiet spirit haunts the villages Oxfordshire this 

Books this kind not only complete the picture 
they deepen our knowledge bringing into touch with the vital 
influences, passions and forces that were shaping it. were 
taken behind the scenes and given glimpse society 
Squabbles about land, financial embarrassments, litigation, inclosure 
riots, conflicts over feudal rights, the duties harassed Justice the 
Peace, etc., are woven into the tale side side with valuable allusions 
matters like Othello’s blade, the mythic vegetable 
lamb Scythia,” and the defectiveness English armour. There 
also interesting illustration the alarm which threatened 
descent the queen one her progresses created the mind 
her intended host. Writing Burghley 1600, Lee remarks 
Her Majesty threatens progress and her coming houses. 
estate without undoing cannot bear 

the whole, however, whatever interest this book may have for 
the general reader, essentially scholar’s and hunting- 
ground. Most readers whose knowledge the period slight, will 
find hard going places, and may even bewildered the 
author’s relentless passion for detail. But, noted French historian 
once remarked, détail c’est tout Sir Chambers 
has given striking sociological study Elizabethan England, 
cast the form biography, for which can grateful. 


Sir Philip Sidney: Study Conflict (Thomas Nelson, 7s. 6d. 
net), Mr. Warren apologises for writing yet another life, 
justifying himself fresh interpretation rather than the record 
new facts. The problem personality, the indefinable something 
that marks some men out from their fellows, never ceases fascinate, 
and any attempt throw new light how and why Sidney was what 
was, interest, necessity inconclusive. Mr. Warren regards 
him primarily great poet, but even admitting his lyrical genius, 
still, one feels, himself rather than his achievements that won him, 
his lifetime, the love people all sorts and every opinion and has 
made him, after death, the pattern knight Actually, 
know very little about him, and some the incidents given here 
illustration his hot temper for example, are derogatory rather 
than the reverse, yet even nobody ever doubts the remarkable 
charm the man. Charm has been defined nothing but vitality 
and the quality not thinking eternally about oneself,” and Mr. 
Warren has perhaps come near the truth his phrase final page, 
incomparable vitality.” was charm this sort combined with 
spiritual more usually associated with later age that 
made him man was impossible not love, and one who died 
fittingly tragically youth before age could weary him the years 
condemn, 

The postulate, this new sketch, that Sir Philip, 
essentially religious man, fitted ill into the background hard-headed 
Tudor England, has only read the his death-bed, 
quite the most vivid passage book which times lacks conviction, 
realise how true is. Sir Philip many ways belonged the 
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century, and more akin George Herbert 
than most his contemporaries. But there were exceptions—one 
not surprised hear that had happy associations with Edmund 

None the less, Sidney was militant Protestant, akin Walsing- 
regarding the struggle the Netherlands crusade, rather 
than political rebellion. And one must not over-stress the 
conflict between him and his times. many ways was essentially 
his age, and his zeal for the service his Queen, for the glories 
war, for the thrill adventure the seas, all prove him true 
Elizabethan, even some finer strain his own nature and the Queen’s 
obstinate lack sympathy towards the Sidneys foredoomed many 

the conflict his own person between the conventional hot- 
headed youth and the poet with vision his own that greater 
interest, and Mr. Warren his best writing the poetry and 
that love-story which was also the pilgrimage soul, and which 
ends with the conflict resolved the sonnet Leave me, Love, 
which reachest but Where less successful the 
political background, where any shortcomings would less notice- 
able were not for the extravagant claim the publisher Here 
Sidney was and sixteenth-century Europe knew it.” Mr. 
Warren has attempted such immense task; this rather labour 
love, pleasant and times enlightening assessment one whom 
cannot know fully but whose radiant goodness still moves 


The Map Approach British History, 1603-1914, Brown 
and Coysh (The University Tutorial Press, London, 6d.), 
excellent book. intended assist pupils the upper forms 
secondary and consists twenty-eight maps illustrating 
British History home and abroad modern times. The maps 
are printed black and white the left-hand pages, and opposite 
each there page explanatory text. All the maps are very 
clearly drawn. They show essential facts without any confusion, 
and yet manage convey surprising amount detail. The economic 
maps enclosures, population, industry, canals and roads are par- 
ticularly useful. There also very interesting map showing 
Parliamentary Representation 1831. Very helpful, too, are the 
maps illustrating the opening Africa and Australia. 

Some details raise queries. Map the Highland Line Scot- 
land seems have been drawn too far the west. Map the 
“unknown areas the world 1763 probably want revising. The 
least useful maps are those the East Indies and West Indies, numbers 
Although the topic not specifically 
map showing the distribution population the middle 
the nineteenth century might prove useful accompaniment 
Map 22, Growth Canada and the United States.” These are 
minor points. Taken together, these maps form valuable 
ment both the history textbook and the ordinary atlas, With 
this example mind, the pupil will able follow the hint the 
authors their Preface, and work out many more exercises these 


The British Empire, George Southgate (J. Dent, 4s, 
text-book for senior forms Secondary Schools, and aim 
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provide adequate general account Imperial development, 
political, constitutional and economic.” claims lay emphasis 
the more modern aspects, “so that the reader may made 
acquainted with the actual problems which confront the statesmen 
and people the British Empire the present day, and may take 
intelligent interest the future course The aim thus 
set out will meet with general approval, but difficult one 

out, and the test the book must the extent which the author 
succeeds. 

The first five chapters deal with the Old Empire chronological 
plan, and these chapters the author gives very good account 
the growth the Empire But from the loss the American 
colonies onwards, Mr. Southgate abandons his earlier method for 
geographical one because, contends, the former method would 
clear impression the mind the His next 
250 pages give the stories the various parts the Empire chapters 
which are claimed sufficiently complete themselves read 
any order. here that the author seems lose sight his 
original plan adequate general account Imperial develop- 
ment.” That does not mean that the work badly done—on the 
contrary, these chapters are excellent summaries much detailed, 
but local, history. Throughout the book Mr. Southgate consistently 
thorough, accurate and date his writing. But himself 
admits that Imperial history suffers because the lack time 
available for its study schools. His solution book full 
material that the maps are sometimes too small any use 
whatever (see, for example, pp. 24, 57, and 70), and even then the text 
runs over 400 closely printed pages. 

Let admitted once, the task giving unity this history 
easy one. The obvious link the constitutional one, but this 
aspect unattractive the average boy girl. Mr. Southgate 
final chapter deals with this aspect, and touches briefly upon other 
points general interest; but the vast amount material this 
book more likely bewilder than illuminate the minds even 
senior pupils. Considering the magnitude the task the author has 
set himself, would seem ungenerous criticise small points, but 
there are one two phrases that seem call for comment. 
Mr. Southgate writes, English maritime activity really began with 
Henry VIII,” and 144, missionaries were not directly 
responsible for the decision (not sanction D’Urban’s annexation) 
these seem demand some further explanation, but this not given. 
Then there are omissions—p. 151, for instance, where there 
mention the fact that Gladstone’s Ministry first decided retain 
the Transvaal, and only gave back after the war; 284, where 
there mention Gladstone’s obstinacy Gordon’s disobedience 
orders. But these are small points book which attempts 
cover much, and their existence reminder the number 
disputed points there are the history the British Empire into which 
the author has not been 

There will many who agree with Mr. Southgate his plea that 
more attention should paid, schools, the history the British 
Empire; for there good deal Imperial history that every school- 
boy and schoolgirl should know. Like the Economic, the Imperial 
historian looks forward the time when this knowledge will 
essential part British history. From this point view Mr. South- 
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seems have attempted too much, the general account lost 
the detail, and the book becomes more valuable for the School 
Library than for the classroom. 


Social Life Mid-eighteenth Century Anglesea, Nesta Evans 
(University Wales Press Board, 7s. 6d.), valuable contribution 
the social and economic history Wales, the more so, that the writer 
fully accepts, and states, the limitations her material. One her 
chief sources the Bulkeley Diary, which was used Miss Dew 
Roberts Mr. Bulkeley and the Pirate (reviewed March 
1937, pp. 382-3) primarily give picture the diarist and his back- 

ound. But, Mrs. Evans says, Diary much more reliable 
record the material than the spiritual activities the 
The economic and social material embedded the diary and the 
Henblas MSS. has been skilfully extracted and constructively used. 
Light thrown the social structure the county, its landed, 
professional and trading classes and the relations between them, 
its farmers and artisans and the problems poverty. Though rash 
generalisations have been avoided, suggestive comparisons are drawn 
between conditions Wales and England. 


péréquation fiscale Assemblée Constituante (1790-1791) 
Robert Schnerb (Clemont-Ferrand, fr.), published the Collection 
des documents inédits sur économique Revolution frangaise, 
valuable addition the detailed study Revolutionary finance 
which has been inspired, during the last few years, the work 
Marion, Braesch, and other writers. Marion’s great Histoire financiére 
gives comprehensive survey the national financial policy Braesch’s 
detailed examination the budgets 1788-9 supplies close- 
up” view the financial methods the ancien régime the eve 
the Revolution now Schnerb examines the way which this 
policy and these methods were adapted the needs Revolutionary 
finance under the Constituent Assembly. the absence adequate 
evidence, due largely the destruction financial archives the fire 
1871, impossible arrive final complete judgments; 
but Schnerb able show how the Assembly, forced act quickly, 
lacking any proper method assessing either land values income- 
taxing capacity, fell back upon the methods assessment and allocation 
taxes already employed under the old régime. series tables 
and maps compares the incidence and yield the new taxes with 
those the old, department department and shows that, whilst 
the contribution mobiliére deserved its unpopularity, the contribution 
fonciére did any rate survive its main outlines till 


Mr. Short History Rhodesia and her Neigh- 
bours (Longmans, Green, 3s.), written satisfy definite need— 
that history Rhodesia for Rhodesian children. The story 
has tell, Mr. Foggin claims foreword, ignoble and 
merely trivial one. There certainly romance and adventure 
attract the children who use this book. the early chapters the 
emphasis laid men rather than movements, and this should make 
easy for the younger children grasp the main theme. There are 
chapters the later part Responsible Government, Social and 
Economic Development, Native Problems and Literature; there are 
also short accounts the leading figures Rhodesian history. 

The material used the book rather limited, but this seems 
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there background South African history, but little 
beyond that. The book well printed, the maps are good and there 
generous allowance illustrations. seems admirably suited 
its and would form useful addition the library 
Mr. Rao’s Select Constitutions the World 
Heffer, useful collection the texts nineteen modern 
constitutions, which added the text the Statute Westminster, 
1931. The selection includes the constitutions four British Domin- 
ions, six the older European Liberal constitutions, six European 
post-War democratic constitutions,—five them now defunct,—and 
the constitutions the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, 
Mexico, and the U.S.A. each these brief introduction 
prefixed. There are, however, bibliographies, which regrettable. 
Since similar selection texts now obtainable English, Mr. Rao’s 
volume certainly supplies need. But selection can completely 
satisfactory and those who are interested comparative constitutional 
history will still need consult Dareste. What most wanted, 
however, the student history edition the constitutions 
the period 1791-1815. These are not found any work 
now print. Hence their study, though important, rather 
neglected. 


publications the Society were 
Kent Chantries and Kent Obit and Lamp Obits, edited Hussey 
(Records issued members). The former gives succinct 
account the origin, history, and end each Kent chantry and its 
property, with full abstracts the foundation deeds and the names 
chaplains, when known, while there very detailed index persons 
and places. The other volume way appendix, for contains 
the information about the foundation Kent obits and lamp rents 
given the certificates 1548 returned accordance with the 
Chantries Act. 


Bedfordshire Historical Record Society publications for 1936 
included third volume its Survey Ancient Buildings. This volume 
contains papers Turnpike Roads and Toll Gates Bedfordshire 
Emmison, and map turnpike roads; The Pounds Bed- 
fordshire, and Local Duck Decoys, Elliott, together with 
collotype plates places described these essays. The Society also 
issued Volume its proceedings, containing The Civil War Papers 
Sir Will. Boteler 1642-55, edited Fowler, The Ship Money 
Papers Hen. Chester and Sir Will. Boteler 1637-9, edited and 
Margaret Emmison, and Notes the Family Coke Newbury, 
Beds., the Rev. Sir Denny. 


main feature new edition Burckhardt, Civilisation 
the Renaissance Italy (Vienna: The Phaidon London: 
and Unwin, 6d.) its valuable appendix 421 plates 
rotogravure which provides admirable collection illustrations 
Renaissance art. Other new editions received are, fourth edition 
Clapham, Development France and Germany 
1815-1914 (Cambridge University Press, which has some minor 
improvements the text, and revised edition Montague, 
Elements English Constitutional History, with additional chapter 
constitutional changes since 1901 Aspinall (Longmans, 
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Irish Manuscripts Commission has recently published several 
yolumes important for students Irish history. They include Letters 
and Papers relating the Irish Rebellion 1642-6 (edited Professor 
Hogan), collection documents chronological order from 
Bodleian MS. ascribed Arthur, Earl Anglesey the second volume 
the text Commentarius Rinuccinianus sedis apostolicae legatione 
foederatos Hiberniae catholicos per annos 1645-9 (edited Father 
Stanislaus); the third volume Civil Survey 1654-6, containing 
the materials for Donegal, Londonderry, and Tyrone, with the Returns 
Church lands from the three counties (edited Simington), the 
Register the Hospital St. John the Baptist without the New Gate, 
Dublin (edited St. John Brooks), and Compossicion Booke 
Conought, tranlated Freeman from eighteenth-century 
transcript the sixteenth-century documents. All are obtainable from 
The Stationery Office, Dublin. 


The Wayfarer’s Companion (Oxford University Press, 1937, 6s.) 
Mr. Fellows provides holiday makers whose interests lead them 
farther than the golf links, the bandstand, and the with 
fascinating historical guide book England and Wales. begins 
with chapter geographical features, and then follow chapters 
early English history, the ordnance map and place names, and sec- 
tions the parish church, monasteries, cathedrals, and the English 
house. The book caters for the traveller its long list the more 
important specimens these historical buildings, arranged according 
counties. There are numerous maps and photographs. With 
might well placed the three admirable little volumes 
Regional Guides Ancient Monuments, the Rt. Hon. Ormsby 
Gore (Vol. Northern England; Southern England; East 
Anglia and the Midlands: H.M. Stationery Office, ls. each). They 
deserve wide publicity. The record monuments ranges from neo- 
lithic remains the monastic buildings and castles the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, while separate sections are devoted the Roman 
and Anglo-Saxon periods. Each volume has concise bibliography and 
sketch map showing the sites the principal monuments and the 
mainroads. The Office Works congratulated its initiative. 
History the Open Air (Allen and Unwin, 1936, 4s. 6d.) Mr. 
Randall does some the things Mr. Fellows has done, but less 
thoroughly, and from different point view. His book collection 
essays popular kind the study local history, old roads, the 
early English village, place names, and The book 
but its enthusiasm might well find place the school 

rary. 

Mr. Messent has also had the traveller mind compiling 
The Parish Churches Norfolk and Norwich (Norwich Hunt, 1936, 
6d.), which gives alphabetical order brief historical description 
every parish church the county and city, and also notes ruined 
all the author deals with nearly thousand churches. 


welcome the first number journal dealing with the 
logy, history, and architecture Oxford and its neighbourhood. 
Oxoniensia will published annually each Michaelmas term the 
Oxford Architectural and Historical Society (price subscribers, 15s. 
the new periodical from degenerating into annual report the 
Society’s proceedings, will not include accounts meetings, and 
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prevent from losing its appeal for its main body contributors, 
publish articles except those dealing with local topics. This first 
number contains articles Round Barrows and Ring Ditches Berks, 
and Oxon. (E. Leeds); The Roman Villa Ditchley (C. Ralegh 
Radford); Late Roman Coin-Hoard from Kiddington (C. 
Sutherland); Two Romano-British Potters’ Fields near Oxford 
Harden); St. Frideswide and her Times (F. The Hundred 
outside the North Gate Oxford (Miss M.Cam); The Churches 
Bix (E. Greening College Muniments (W. Pantin); 
Second Elizabethan Mural Painting No. Cornmarket 
The Royal Visit Oxford 1636 (A. Taylor); Archbishop 
Laud and the University Collection Coins (J. Milne); 
porary Map the Defences Oxford 1644 (R. Lattey, 
Parsons and Philip); Francis Wise,-B.D. (Strickland Gibson). 


have also received :—E. Kellett, Pageant History 
(Michael Joseph, collection extracts illustrate the 
ment Western Civilisation, ranging from the Code Hammurabi, 
Thucydides, Sir Walter Scott and the constitution the League 
Nations; Buchan, Episodes the Great War (Nelson, 6d.), being 
selections from the author’s four-volume history the war; The 
Autobiography Wolfe Tone, abridged and edited Sean O’Faolain 
(Nelson, 5s.), selection from the diary for which claims 
the first edition since 1826 collated with the manuscript, and which 
contains some new material; Cornish, Borderlands Language 
Europe (Praed, which seeks show that the debateable border- 
lands Europe the ecclesiastical map the early Middle Ages 
relation the linguistic and racial map essential for understanding 
modern problems; Crump, Bedales since the War (Chapman and 
Hall, 5s.) brings date account great experiment co-edu- 
cation; Oldham, Headmasters Shrewsbury School 1552-1908 
(Shrewsbury, Wilding, 5s.). and Holbein Muller, 5s.) 
Bruce attempts comparative essay these two characters 
against background disturbed conditions Europe not unlike 
those to-day, while und der deutsche Humanistenkreis 
Oberrhein (Freiburg: Wagnersche 
Ritter gives new information special aspect Renaissance 
studies. 

Brinton, French Revolutionary Legislation Illegitimacy (Harv. 
Univ. Press, dollar) essay some aspects the struggle between 
theory and habit master the same individuals—most them quite 
good Jacobins. The Diplomatic History the Bagdad Railroad, 
Wolf (Univ. Missouri Studies, x1), discusses the problems 
world politics involved the railway; Causton, Militarism and 
Foreign Policy Japan (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), M.A. thesis 
which seeks explain historically the apparent influence the army 
and navy Japanese while Chozo Muto, Short History 
Anglo-Japanese Relations (Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press, 
outline and bibliography the most notable events economic and 
diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Japan since 1600. 
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